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FOREWORD 

This  report  on  Public  Provision  for  Recreation  is 
one  of  the  seven  sections  of  the  report  of  the 
Recreation  Survey  of  Cleveland  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 
Copies  of  the  reports  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Cleveland  Foundation.  A  complete  list  with 
prices  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  volume. 

The  general  plan  of  this  volume  and  the  stan- 
dards of  space  measurements  for  playground 
purposes  were  worked  out  by  Mr,  Rowland 
Haynes.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  and 
the  actual  writing  of  the  volume  were  done  by 
Mr.  Stanley  P.  Davies.  In  the  course  of  the 
preparation  of  the  material  each  playground  and 
community  center  was  examined  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  practical  administrator  by  Mr.  Harold 
Berg,  who  prepared,  upon  the  basis  of  his  investi- 
gations, the  suggestions  for  further  develop- 
ment of  these  agencies.  The  maps  shown  in 
this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
showing  the  work  of  the  Public  Library,  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Ruggles,  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  Miss  Linda  A.  East- 
man and  the  Staff  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  for  assistance  in  preparing  Chapter 
VIIL 

Raymond  Moley 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
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PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR 
RECREATION 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Scope  of  Public  Recreation  in  Cleveland 
In  the  matter  of  play  and  recreation  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  left  to  individual  initiative  and  family 
guidance.  The  recreational  facilities  of  the  home 
are  not  being  used  to  their  utmost  and  parents  more 
often  than  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportu- 
nities for  furnishing  guidance  and  comradeship  in  play. 
Systematic  effort  should  be  engaged  in  to  develop 
individual  recreation  on  individual  initiative  and  the 
play  of  children  under  the  guidance  of  parents. 

Try  as  hard  as  we  may,  however,  conditions  of 
city  Hfe  make  it  necessary  to  supplement  very  widely 
the  possibilities  of  home  recreation.  In  the  first  place, 
facilities  in  the  homes,  as  found  in  Cleveland  and  in 
most  cities,  are  inadequate  to  conform  with  normal 
play  and  recreation.  It  is  a  rare  home  that  has 
adequate  yard  space  for  all  of  the  children.  When 
we  come  to  indoor  recreation,  supplementing  is  even 
more  necessary.  Halls,  gymnasiums,  dancing  places, 
and  the  like  are  all  necessary  for  a  fully  rounded 
recreational  life. 
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Similarly,  much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  leadership. 
Just  as  the  city  has  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
homes  in  the  education  of  the  children,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary for  additional  help  to  be  given  in  the  way  of 
leadership  for  out-of-school  education. 

Part  of  this  supplemental  work  can  be  done  on  a 
commercial  basis,  as  shown  by  the  large  attendance 
at  the  motion  picture  theatres,  dance  halls  and  other 
places  of  commercial  recreation  in  Cleveland.  Com- 
mercial recreation  has  certain  distinct  hmitations. 
It  must  be  a  recreation  which  can  be  furnished  on  a 
wholesale  basis  at  a  price  which  a  large  number  of 
people  can  pay,  and  at  a  price  which  will  permit  of 
a  profit.  All  recreation  is  not  of  this  wholesale  char- 
acter or  of  this  profit-making  nature. 

Another  supplement  to  home  recreation  is  found 
through  philanthropic  agencies,  but  these  also  have 
certain  and  distinct  limitations.  It  can  never  be 
hoped,  on  a  philanthropic  basis,  to  do  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  recreation.  Only  certain 
specialized  forms  of  recreation  for  certain  specially 
needy  groups  can  be  expected  from  this  source.  If 
we  depended  upon  commercial  and  philanthropic 
agencies  only,  the  recreation  program  of  Cleveland 
would  be  found  incomplete. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  ways  of  supplementing 
home  recreation  is  by  co-operative  agencies,  which 
do  not  make  a  profit  but  just  cover  the  cost  by  joint 
action.  Lodges,  dancing  clubs,  athletic  associations, 
etc.,  among  adults,  furnish  examples  of  this  co- 
operative type  of  recreation.    This  type  also  has  its 
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limitations.  It  is  limited  to  that  type  of  recreation 
which  does  not  require  expensive  equipment  in  form 
of  space  and  buildings.  It  is  also  limited  to  those 
groups  which  can  afford  to  put  aside  a  certain  amount 
for  co-operative  recreation. 

Because  home  recreation  has  to  be  supplemented 
and  because  supplementing  by  commercial,  philan- 
thropic and  co-operative  agencies  is  incomplete,  we 
find  the  field  of  public  recreation.  In  one  sense  this 
is  the  largest  form  of  co-operative  recreation  that  is 
possible,  funds  coming  to  co-operative  action  in  the 
payment  of  taxes,  rather  than  the  payment  of  dues. 

The  real  scope  of  public  recreation  is  to  furnish 
that  kind  of  recreation  which  is  too  urgently  needed 
to  permit  the  city  to  allow  it  to  go  uncared  for,  and 
that  kind  which  can  be  done  in  a  fairly  wholesale 
way.  Playgrounds  for  children  of  school  age  are  an 
illustration.  As  a  part  of  the  education  and  of  the 
development  of  Cleveland's  future  citizens,  play  is 
an  absolute  essential.  Athletic  fields  also  offer  forms 
of  recreation  facilities  which  can  be  handled  in  a 
fairly  wholesale  way. 

Playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  parks  and  the  like  re- 
quire much  more  space  than  the  average  commercial 
or  private  enterprise  can  secure.  No  private  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  can  plan  adequately  for  the  future 
needs  of  parks,  athletic  grounds  and  play  spaces, 
needs  which  must  be  met  before  real  estate  values 
become  prohibitive.  Furthermore,  the  city  already 
owns  some  facilities  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
schools,  which  are  adapted  to  these  forms  of  recrea- 
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tion.  The  school  buildings  can  be  used  partly  on  a 
co-operative  basis  through  a  self-support  policy,  and 
partly  on  public  funds  for  those  groups  which  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  recreation. 

This  outlines  the  ultimate  scope  of  public  recrea- 
tion in  Cleveland  or  any  other  city.  We  must  look 
squarely  at  the  facts,  however,  and  realize  that  the 
scope  of  public  recreation  in  Cleveland  is  only  that 
part  of  the  ultimate  program  that  is  at  present 
financially  possible.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  immediate  possibilities,  but  also 
the  ultimate  goal.  Otherwise,  immediate  expendi- 
tures are  likely  to  be  planned  in  a  from-hand-to- 
mouth  method. 

This  volume  will  consider  public  playgrounds, 
school  recreation  centers,  school  gardens,  parks, 
bathhouses,  and  libraries  as  the  chief  recreation 
agencies  supported  by  pubHc  taxation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PLAY  SPACES  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  most  serious  business  in  life  for  at  least  one-fifth 
of  Cleveland's  population  is  -play.  This  one-fifth 
represents  the  children  from  four  to  sixteen  inclusive. 
Two  hundred  thousand  strong,  they  would  make  a 
good-sized  city  in  themselves.  For  these  two  hun- 
dred thousand  children,  play  is  something  more  than 
mere  fun.  It  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  life  because 
it  is  the  necessary  venting  of  the  expanding  life 
energies  of  the  boy  and  girl,  the  expression  of  the 
most  deep-seated  instincts.  It  is  vital  to  Cleveland 
as  well  as  to  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  because 
unless  this  play  life  is  normal  and  abundant,  the 
city  cannot  expect  active,  intelligent  and  effective 
citizens.  Furthermore,  the  kind  of  recreation  de- 
manded by  adults  is  largely  determined  by  the  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  afforded  during  their  child- 
hood. 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  children  have 
enough  room  in  which  to  play.  Minimum  play  space 
requirements  vary  with  the  age  group  from  a  rather 
small  amount  of  yard  space  for  the  younger  children 
with  their  non-team  games  to  large  open  places  for 
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the  older  children,  especially  the  boys,  in  which  to 
play  baseball  and  the  like.  From  playground  expe- 
rience of  a  number  of  years,  and  experiments  and 
surveys  in  different  cities,  the  following  table,  repre- 
senting minimum  play  space  requirements  per  child 
in  undirected  play  for  the  various  age  groups  has 
been  drawn.  Allowance  has  been  made  herein  for  all 
the  age  groupings  included  in  the  Cleveland  School 
Census,  viz.,  6  to  20  inclusive,  as  well  as  for  the 
children  of  four  and  five  years: 

MINIMUM  PLAY  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS  PER  CHILD 


Age 

No.  Who  can 

Play  Per 

Acre 

Sq.  Feet  Per 

Capita  for 
Directed  Play 

Sq.  Feet  Per 
Capita  for  Un- 
directed Play 

4  to  5    inclusive 
6  to  10  inclusive 
11  to  14  inclusive 
15  to  18  inclusive 
19  to  20  inclusive 

500 
500 
400 
200 
300 

87 

87 

108 

216 

145 

174 
174 
216 
290 
225 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  here 
are  an  absolute  minimum;  thus  the  basic  figure  of  500 
children  per  acre  under  direction  is  a  much  higher 
figure  than  is  usually  found  in  the  average  play- 
ground work.  It  does  not  allow  for  large  space  games 
like  baseball,  but  only  the  smaller  space  modifica- 
tions of  that  game  known  as  playground  ball,  and 
the  use  of  games  like  volley  ball  and  basketball  which 
require  a  smaller  number  of  square  feet  per  player, 
and  also  ring  games  and  group  plays  for  large  num- 
bers of  small  children.    In  Uke  manner,  the  figure  for 
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undirected  play  is  much  higher  than  that  found 
usually  in  practice.  The  average  vacant  lot  does  not 
take  care  of,  without  direction,  250  children  to  the 
acre.  The  figures,  however,  represent  fair  minimum 
requirements,  based  not  only  on  the  laying  out  of 
play  spaces,  but  also  based  on  actual  use  under 
crowded  conditions. 

Given  the  above  estimates  as  a  basis  of  measure- 
ment, together  with  the  child  population  figures  as 
found  in  the  School  Enumeration  of  1919,  we  should 
be  able  to  compute  roughly  the  gross  amount  of 
play  space  required  as  a  minimum  by  the  children 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  We  must  first  take  into 
consideration  the  fact,  however,  that  not  all  of  the 
200,000  odd  children  in  the  city  are  playing  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  In  our  computations  therefore, 
we  need  only  to  make  provision  of  space  for  the 
largest  number  of  children  who  will  be  playing  at 
any  given  time.  This  maximum  number  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  different  age  groupings  and  in  the 
table  that  follows,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
estimate  this  number  in  terms  of  percentages.  As 
the  age  of  fourteen  is  passed,  the  fact  has  been  kept 
in  mind  that  the  youth  who  are  working  will  be 
unable  to  make  as  much  demand  on  play  spaces  as 
those  who  still  remain  in  school.  When  we  apply 
these  percentages  to  the  amount  of  play  space  needed 
per  child  as  set  forth  in  the  above  table,  we  get  for 
each  age  group,  the  net  amount  of  space  that  must 
be  allowed  for  every  child. 
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NET  PLAY  SPACE  ALLOWANCE  PER  UNIT  OF  CHILD 
POPULATION,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Age 

Sq.  Ft.  Needed 

PER  Child  at 

Play 

Per  cent  Children 

Plating  at  ant 

ONE  Time 

Net  Sq.  Ft. 

Allowance  per 

Child 

4  to  5    inclusive 

6  to  10 
11  to  14 
15  to  18 
19  to  20 

174 
174 
216 

290 
225 

623^ 

75 

62^ 

40 

25 

109 
130 
135 
116 
56 

If  now  we  apply  the  net  play  space  requirements  per 
unit  of  the  child  population  as  derived  in  the  above 
table  to  the  figures  of  the  School  Enumeration  of 
1919,  we  get  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  room 
for  free  and  undirected  play  needed  by  Cleveland's 
children  and  youth  from  4  to  20  inclusive  as  follows : 

SPACE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNDIRECTED  PLAY  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  CLEVELAND,  6-20  INCLUSIVE 


Age 

No.  OF  Children 

Sq.  Ft.  Required 
FEB  Child 

Total  Space 

Required  in 

Sq.  Feet 

4  to  5    inclusive 

6  to  10 
11  to  14 
15  to  18 
19  to  20 

37,639  (est.) 

87,534 

57,695 

46,642 

23,058 

109 
130 
135 
116 
56 

4,102,651 
11,379,420 
7,788,825 
5,410,472 
1,291,248 

Totals 

252,568 

29,972.616 

The  total  of  29,972,616  square  feet,  or  688  acres, 
represents  the  aggregate  area  needed  by  the  young 
people  of  the  city,  4  to  20  inclusive,  for  their  undi- 
rected play  activities.  The  important  question  is, 
how  does  this  estimated  amount  required  actually 
compare  with  the  areas  scattered  over  the  city  where 
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the  children  are  free  to  play?  In  other  words  we 
want  to  know  how  much  play  space  there  actually  is 
in  the  city  outside  of  that  which  has  been  provided 
from  public  funds  in  the  form  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. This  will  give  us  a  basis  for  determining  to 
what  extent  the  already  available  play  spaces  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  places  specially  provided  by  the 
city.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  measure  the  adequacy 
of  the  public  play  facilities  at  present  maintained. 

Survey  of  Free  Play  Space 
Aside  from  parks  and  playgrounds,  there  are  three 
types  of  places  where  a  child  may  ordinarily  play. 
These  are  private  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  safe  streets. 
The  adequacy  and  desirability  of  these  three  types 
of  play  space  vary  greatly  with  the  neighborhood 
and  the  extent  of  its  building  development.  In  the 
sections  of  the  finer  homes  where  the  houses  have 
ample  grounds  about  them  and  where  children  are 
proportionately  few,  the  private  yard  is  usually  large 
enough  to  afford  plenty  of  play  room  for  the  children 
of  the  household.  When  we  get  into  the  crowded 
sections  of  poorer  dwellings,  however,  we  find  houses 
and  rear  houses  and  outbuildings,  not  to  mention  a 
miscellaneous  litter  of  junk,  so  completely  spread 
over  the  lot,  that  any  active  sort  of  play  on  the 
premises  is  out  of  the  question.  At  the  same  time 
these  sections  are  solidly  built  up  leaving  few,  if  any, 
vacant  lots,  and  what  lots  there  may  be  are,  as  a 
rule,  carefully  guarded  with  fences  and  "No  Tres- 
pass" signs.  Here  also  the  children  are  most  numer- 
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ous.    Where  then  do  these  children  play?    On  the 
only  remaining  open  place,  the  street. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  play 
space  provided  by  private  yards,  vacant  lots,  and 
safe  streets  in  the  different  locahties  of  the  city,  the 
assistance  of  two  men  familiar  with  the  housing 
developments  of  Cleveland,  Mr,  Stanley  McMichael, 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Roberts  of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  was 
obtained,  in  classifying  the  various  sections  within 
the  corporate  limits,  according  to  five  different  types 
of  dwelling,  from  the  very  finest  to  the  poorest,  as 
follows : 

Type  1  Highest  grade  homes  with  ample  grounds. 

Type  2  High  grade  homes. 

Type  3  Better  than  average  homes. 

Type  4  Average  homes. 

Tv'pe  5  Poorest  homes;  most  congested  areas. 

The  sections  included  in  each  of  the  above  building 
types  are  indicated  on  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  next  step  was  to  select  for  a  survey  of  the 
amount  of  play  space  largely  at  random  and  yet  with 
a  view  to  their  representative  character,  four  or  five 
precincts  within  each  building  type.  Type  1  was 
purposely  omitted  from  the  survey  because  there  is 
obviously  enough  play  space  for  the  children  of  these 
wealthy  homes.  The  Type  1  homes,  moreover,  em- 
brace only  two  comparatively  small  sections  within 
the  city  and  so  far  as  size  and  population  are  con- 
cerned, are  relatively  insignificant.  Surveys  were 
made  of  four  precincts  in  Type  2,  five  precincts  in 
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Type  3,  five  precincts  in  Type  4,  and  four  precincts 
in  Type  5.  The  detailed  results  of  the  findings  in 
each  of  the  precincts  surveyed  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume.  For  facility  in  surveying, 
the  area  of  625  sq.  ft.  was  taken  as  a  unit.  This 
unit  was  selected  because  of  convenience  for  two 
reasons.  First,  many  city  lots  are  of  a  25-foot  front- 
age or  multiples  thereof.  Hence  it  was  easier  to  de- 
note the  spaces  in  terms  of  25  x  25  feet.  Second, 
this  space  is  the  smallest  space  on  which  two  or  three 
little  children  can  play.  If  cut  up  into  smaller  areas, 
the  play  use  of  the  land  is  practically  negligible. 
Play  unit  as  hereafter  used,  will  denote  a  free  play 
space  area  of  625  sq.  ft. 

From  the  four  or  five  precincts  surveyed  in  each 
building  type,  an  average  was  obtained  for  each  type 
of  the  number  of  play  units  per  acre.  This  average 
was  then  applied  to  all  the  other  precincts  of  the 
same  building  type  that  were  evenly  built  up,  in 
order  to  get  the  total  number  of  play  units  within 
that  type.  Eighty-eight  precincts,  the  large  majority 
of  which  fell  in  Type  4,  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  as  3'^et  unevenly  developed  and  with  a  large 
number  of  vacant  lots,  were  left  out  of  consideration 
because  the  average  obtained  from  the  sounding  pre- 
cincts obviously  would  not  apply  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  children 
of  these  undeveloped  precincts  had  more  than  enough 
room  in  which  to  play.  (For  list  of  precincts  omitted 
see  appendix.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  play 
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units  estimated  by  the  method  above  outhned  for 
the  precincts  included  in  each  building  type,  with 
the  exceptions  just  noted: 

ESTIMATED   NUMBER  OF  PLAY   UNITS  IN  AREAS  OF  EACH 
BUILDING  TYPE,  UNDEVELOPED  PRECINCTS  OMITTED 


Building  Type 

Play  Units  Per 

Acre  Precincts 

Surveyed 

Area  in  Acres 
All  Precincts 

Total  Play 
Units 

Type  2 
Type  3 
Type  4 
Type  5 

12.89 
17.97 
14.04 
4.86 

1,245.89 

3,532.89 

10,393.58 

2,925.39 

16,060 

63,486 

145,926 

14,217 

One  somewhat  surprising  result  of  the  survey  as  re- 
vealed in  the  above  table  is  that  in  the  sections  con- 
taining the  high  grade  homes  of  Type  2,  there  was 
found  to  be  less  free  space  than  in  the  districts  made 
up  of  the  more  modest  homes  of  Types  3  and  4. 
This  was  readily  explained  however  by  several  facts. 
First  of  all,  land  values  are  high  where  Tj^pe  2  homes 
are  built,  and  while  these  owners  have  money  enough 
to  build  fine  homes  in  desirable  sections,  nevertheless 
they  have  not  reached  the  very  wealthy  stage  where 
they  are  able  to  maintain  anything  approaching  an 
estate  or  spacious  grounds  about  the  home,  such  as 
the  owners  of  Type  1  homes  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Furthermore  the  average  possessor  of  a  Type  2  home 
owns  an  automobile  and  has  a  garage  on  the  premises 
which  occupies  ground  that  might  otherwise  be  used 
for  play.  Lastly  the  only  Type  2  section  in  the  city 
is  centrally  located  in  a  section  quite  solidly  built  up 
and  with  few  vacant  lots. 
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Following  the  method  illustrated  in  the  tables  on 
page  16,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  School  Enumeration 
figures  of  1919,  the  play  space  requirements  of  the 
children  in  each  building  type  (omitting  of  course  the 
same  undeveloped  precincts  as  before)  were  estimated 
in  terms  of  play  units.  These  figures  afford  a  basis 
of  comparison  with  the  number  of  play  units  of  free 
play  space  in  private  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  safe 
streets,  actually  available.  The  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

COMPARISON  OF  PLAY  UNITS  ESTIMATED  REQUIRED  AND 
PLAY  UNITS  AVAILABLE,  BY  BUILDING  TYPES 


Building  Type 

Units  Required 

Units  Available 

Index  Figuue 

Type  2 
Type  3 
Type  4 
Type  5 

1,556 
7,292 
18.050 
8,500 

16,060 

63,486 

145,926 

14,217 

9 
11 
12 
59 

The  index  figure  given  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table  indicates  what  per  cent  the  play  units  required 
are  of  those  available.  Thus  in  Type  2,  the  number 
of  play  units  estimated  required  as  a  minimum  are 
only  9%  of  the  total  number  of  play  units  available 
in  the  precincts  of  that  type. 

Streets  do  not  make  an  ideal  playground;  even 
when  fairly  safe,  play  on  them  is  subject  to  frequent 
interruptions  from  passing  vehicles.  Also  on  account 
of  sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters  and  the  like  they  do  not 
permit  of  many  team  games.  Anyone  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open  on  the  street  will  note  how  much  play  time 
of  those  children  who  really  are  playing  is  taken  up 
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with  roller-skating,  bicycle  riding,  and  other  forms  of 
individuaUstic,  rather  than  team  play.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  note  how  the  play  units  available 
compare  with  the  units  required  when  we  include  in 
the  units  available  only  the  private  yards  and 
vacant  lots,  and  leave  out  the  safe  streets.  The 
following  table  shows  what  the  results  are  of  such 
a  computation: 


COMPARISON  or  PLAY  UNITS  REQUIRED  WITH  UNITS 

AVAILABLE  IN  PRIVATE  YARDS  AND  VACANT 

LOTS  ONLY 


Building  Type 

Units  Required 

Units  Available 
Yards  and  Lots 

Index  Figures 

Type  2 
Type  3 
Type  4 
Type  5 

1,556 

7,292 

18,050 

8,500 

12,197 

42,395 

103,936 

10,237 

13 
17 
17 
83 

From  the  study  of  these  two  tables  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  problem  in  the  development  of  a.  wholesome 
play  life  for  Cleveland  children  is  not  a  problem  of 
space.  It  is  true  that  these  figures  represent  abso- 
lutely minimum  requirements,  and  that  twice  as 
much  space  would  be  desirable  as  that  put  down  in 
these  requirements.  It  also  should  be  remembered 
that  of  the  units  available  a  considerable  shrinkage 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  on,  because,  the  yards 
being  privately  owned,  children  of  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood could  not  use  yards  interchangeably.  Many 
blocks  have  plenty  of  private  yard  space  for  the  play 
of  all  the  children  thereon,  if  those  yards  could  be 
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thrown  together,  but  cut  up  as  they  are,  their  avail- 
abihty  for  play  purposes  is  much  reduced.  Even  so, 
making  all  allowances  for  desirable  play  space  instead 
of  minimum  play  space  and  all  allowances  for  shrink- 
age owing  to  the  fact  that  private  yard  space  cannot 
be  combined  or  used  interchangeably,  it  is  true  that 
with  the  exception  of  Type  5,  Cleveland  has  not  an 
acute  play  space  problem. 

The  first  thing  for  Cleveland  to  do  is  to  use  the 
play  space  it  has.  The  next  is  to  provide  enough 
additional  play  space  to  take  care  of  Type  5  of  the 
building  development.  The  next  thing  is  to  provide 
enough  play  space  now  for  the  future  before  land 
values  get  too  high  in  the  other  types  of  development. 

On  the  point  of  leadership,  to  make  these  vacant 
lots  and  safe  streets  really  used,  Cleveland  is  not  in 
such  a  hopeful  position.  In  the  table  on  page  16 
we  see  that  there  are  in  Cleveland  87,534  children 
between  6  and  10  years  of  age  inclusive;  estimating 
that  75%  of  these  children  are  playing  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  65,651  children  in  Cleveland  of 
the  early  school  years  needing  play  opportunities. 
Adding  to  this  number  623^%  of  the  57,695  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  11  and  14  inclusive, 
we  have  a  total  of  101,710  children  in  Cleveland 
who  require  wholesome  play  conditions  every  day. 
This  is  only  the  number  of  children  of  school  age, 
and  only  those  who  are  estimated  as  not  being  occu- 
pied at  home  or  at  work  so  that  they  cannot  be 
playing  at  any  given  time.  The  average  attendance 
at  each  session  of  all  Cleveland's  39  playgrounds 
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combined  was  4,233  in  1919  or  about  4%  of  these 
children  of  school  age. 

The  area  of  Cleveland's  public  playgrounds  is 
42.5  acres.  Using  every  acre  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
taking  500  children  per  acre,  we  could  handle  21,250 
children  on  Cleveland's  playgrounds.  This  would 
require  106  play  leaders.  To  find  how  many  children 
must  have  pubhc  leadership  on  the  vacant  lots,  home 
yards  and  safe  streets,  write  off  one-half  of  the  101,710 
children  who  are  playing  as  being  looked  out  for 
under  home  guidance,  subtract  those  who  could  be 
cared  for  on  public  playgrounds  used  to  capacity  and 
we  have  29,605  children.  These  could  be  taken  care 
of  on  vacant  lots  and  safe  streets  with  the  use  of 
leaders  visiting  each  neighborhood  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Each  leader  doing  this  type  of  work  could 
handle  600  children,  which  would  mean  49  leaders. 
Adding  these  leaders  to  those  used  on  the  playgrounds 
when  used  to  capacity,  we  have  a  total  force  of  155 
leaders  required  throughout  the  year.  Cleveland  at 
present  has  78  leaders  employed  for  ten  weeks  during 
the  summer.  Cleveland  needs  twice  as  many  leaders 
as  at  present  employed,  five  times  as  long,  or  about 
ten  times  as  much  leadership  as  now. 

Cleveland  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  does  not 
require  at  present  large  capital  expenditures  for  play 
space  but  it  is  urgent  that  there  should  be  developed 
a  playground  system  with  sufficient  leadership  to 
make  possible  the  most  intensive  use  of  the  public 
play  spaces  which  the  city  already  owns  and  also  the 
supplementary  use  of  the  private  yards,  vacant  lots 
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and  safe  street  play  space  which  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  child  population. 

Distribution  of  Playground  Use 
At  this  point  we  are  concerned  to  know  how  far 
the  influence  of  the  present  organized  playgrounds 
radiates,  and  how  many  children  in  the  city  are 
being  served  by  them.  School  and  city  playgrounds 
operating  during  the  summer  of  1919  numbered 
thirty-nine. 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  attendance  at  Cleve- 
land's playgrounds  in  1919  was  4,233  at  each  session 
and  that  these  grounds  might  reach  21,250  or  about 
five  times  as  many  if  every  square  foot  was  used  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  But  it  is  unfair  to  assume  that 
failure  to  use  space  to  the  limit  is  the  only  condition 
affecting  their  availabihty  to  the  children.  It  is 
largely  affected  by  the  distance  children  can  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  playgrounds.  Many  esti- 
mates have  been  made  of  the  radius  of  usefulness 
of  playgrounds  and  many  maps  have  been  drawn  of 
various  cities  showing  circles  of  usefulness  of  one 
half  mile  or  more. 

To  determine  accurately  the  actual  extent  of  use- 
fulness the  map  on  opposite  page  was  prepared.  The 
playgrounds  where  accurate  enrollment  was  kept  are 
indicated  by  squares  with  white  outUnes.  Pins  were 
inserted  to  indicate  the  residence  of  each  child  at- 
tending and  then  the  map  was  photographed  to  give 
accurate  scale  reduction.  (One  mile — .42  inch.) 
Three  facts  are  noticeable: 
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1.  There  are  large  areas  of  the  city  not  reached  by 
the  influence  of  any  playground — here  must  be  de- 
veloped leadership  to  use  vacant  lots,  backyards, 
and  safe  streets. 

2.  The  area  of  usefulness  is  not  represented  by  a 
circle  of  uniform  radius,  but  by  an  irregular  blotch. 
In  other  words  routes,  and  habits  of  travel  affect 
the  extent  of  usefulness  of  a  playground,  not  beeUne 
distance. 

3.  The  largest  radius  of  usefulness  in  Cleveland  is 
from  one-third  to  two -fifths  of  a  mile  and  the  aver- 
age is  one-fifth  to  one- quarter  of  a  mile.  Experience 
has  shown  in  other  cities  that  a  playground  open 
the  year  round  will  have  a  somewhat  longer  radius 
of  usefulness.  As  parents  and  children  come  to  know 
the  playgrounds  and  trust  the  leaders,  the  atten- 
dance increases  both  from  the  immediate  and  also 
remoter,  vicinity.  If  the  playgrounds  were  operated 
throughout  the  year  Cleveland  could  expect  to  cover 
a  map  such  as  that  here  shown  by  larger  blotches  of 
use  for  the  same  public  property. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  QUALITY  OF  PLAYGROUND  WORK 

What  judgment  may  we  render  on  the  quality  of  the 
playground  work  at  present  being  done  in  Cleveland? 
What  of  the  grounds  themselves,  their  administra- 
tion, their  equipment,  their  leadership,  their  activi- 
ties? How  much  real  play  do  they  provide  and  at 
how  much  cost?  Finally,  how  well  do  they  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  their  youthful  patrons? 

In  finding  an  answer  to  these  and  other  questions, 
it  will  be  best  to  consider  the  school  playgrounds  and 
the  city  playgrounds,  as  separate  groups,  since  they 
are  distinct  in  many  ways. 

I.  School  Playgrounds 
Administration. — School  playgrounds  are  operated 
under  the  Division  of  Educational  Extension.  A 
Supervisory  Assistant  within  this  Division  is  charged 
with  the  general  oversight  of  the  work.  The  play- 
centers  are  grouped  according  to  geographical  loca- 
tion into  five  districts,  comprising  four  or  five  play- 
grounds each,  with  two  District  Directors  in  charge 
of  each  district,  a  man  to  supervise  the  boys'  acitivi- 
ties  and  a  woman  to  supervise  the  girl's  activities. 
This  same  dual  plan  of  leadership  is  carried  to  the 
grounds  themselves  to  each  of  which  both  a  man  and 
a  woman  play  leader  are  assigned. 
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The  District  Directors  spend  at  least  one  day  each 
week  on  every  ground  working  with  the  leaders  on 
their  regular  program.  This  enables  them  to  exer- 
cise a  very  effective,  yet  unassuming  direction  in  the 
work  and  has  proved  a  much  more  practical  means 
of  control  than  a  sys^tem  of  mere  supervision  and  in- 
spection. It  has  been  all-important  also  in  showing 
many  inexperienced  leaders  how  to  go  about  their 
work.  One  morning  each  week,  the  District  Direc- 
tors meet  in  conference  with  their  chief  at  the  Board 
of  Education.  District  Directors  hold  no  formal  con- 
ferences with  the  play  leaders  under  them.  This 
seems  unnecessary  and  avoids  closing  the  grounds, 
as  in  previous  years,  w^hile  the  conference  was  being 
held. 

As  an  experiment  tried  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1919,  the  above  plan  of  organization  has 
worked  out  with  so  much  satisfaction  that  its  con- 
tinuance through  another  season  is  advised. 

The  playground  season  is  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks 
during  the  school  suimner  vacation  period.  In  1919 
the  opening  date  was  June  23;  the  closing  date 
September  1.  Playground  hours  were  from  11:00 
A.M.  to  8:00  P.M.  five  days  a  week,  and  from  9:00 
A.M.  to  1:00  P.M.  on  Saturday.  The  relation  of 
both  season  and  hours  to  play  needs  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

Number  and  Size. — ^Twenty-two  school  grounds 
were  maintained  as  organized  play  centers  during  the 
1919  season.  These  grounds  have  a  total  area  of 
usable  play  space  of  approximately  23  acres.    One 
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variant  from  type  is  the  West  Tech  playground 
which  is  located  at  the  West  Side  Athletic  Field 
and  has  the  abnormally  large  area  of  5J4  acres. 
The  other  school  playgrounds  range  in  size  from  13^ 
acres  at  Collinwood  School  to  less  than  half  an  acre 
at  Eagle  School,  and  average  a  little  less  than  an 
acre  each. 


LOCATION  AND  AREA  CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS/ 
1919 


Area 

School 

Location 

IN  Acres 

Broadway 

Broadway,  cor.  Worley  Av.,  S.E. 

.77 

Buhrer 

Buhrer  Av.  bet.  Scranton  Rd.  &  W.  14th  St. 

.58 

Collinwood 

E.  152nd  &  School  Av. 

1.50 

Eagle 

Eagle  Av.  near  E.  9th  St. 

.44 

East  Madison 

Addison  Rd.  N.E.  cor.  Carl  Av. 

1.33 

Gilbert 

W.  .58th  St.  near  Storer  Av. 

1.01 

Gordon 

W.  65th  St.  south  of  Lorain 

.74 

Harvard 

Harvard  Av.  near  E.  Vlst  St. 

1.20 

Hodge 

E.  74th  St.  bet.  St.  Clair  &  Superior 

.85 

Kennard 

E.  46th  St.  south  of  Scovill  Av. 

.74 

Longwood 

E.  35th  St.  bet.  Scovill  &  Woodland 

.77 

Milford 

W.  46th  St.  &  Eichorn  Av.  S.W. 

.94 

Quincy 

Quincy  Av.  S.E.  near  E.  77th  St. 

.74 

Rawlings 

Rawlings  Av.  near  E.  75th  St. 

.77 

Sackett 

Sackett  Av.  S.  W.  near  Fulton  Rd. 

1.02 

St.  Clair 

St.  Clair  Av.  bet.  E.  17th  &  E.  21  St. 

.79 

Stanard 

Stanard  Av.  N.E.  near  E.  55th  St. 

.68 

Sterling 

Cedar  Av.  &  E.  30th  St. 

.83 

Tod 

E.  65th  St.  &  Waterman  Av.  S.E. 

.90 

Union 

Union  Av.  S.E.  near  Broadway 

.72 

Warren 

Warren  Av.  S.E.  near  Dille  Av. 

.68 

West  Tech 

W.  93rd  St.  &  Willard  Av. 

533 

Total  Area  School  Playgrounds* 

23.51 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-two  school  grounds  men- 
tioned, the  Board  of  Education  operated  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  1919  season  one  other  play  center. 

*  Does  not  include  Play  Street  operated  by  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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This  was  known  as  the  Tremont  Play  Street  and  was 
simply  a  city  thoroughfare  barricaded  from  traffic 
between  the  hours  of  5:00  P.M.  and  8:30  P.M.,  and 
pressed  into  use  as  a  play  space  for  a  neighborhood 
otherwise  uncared  for  in  this  respect. 

Upon  the  size  of  the  playground  depends  not  only 
the  number  of  children  that  can  be  accommodated, 
but  also  the  type  of  play  that  can  be  provided  for, 
and  on  the  latter  in  turn  depends  the  age  and  sex 
grouping  of  the  children  who  will  be  attracted  to  the 
grounds.  A  small  ground  which  does  not  afford  room 
for  large  space  games,  such  as  baseball  for  example, 
cannot  be  expected  to  attract  in  any  large  number 
the  older  boys  from  ten  upwards.  For  baseball  as 
played  with  the  indoor  ball  the  bigger  boys  need  a 
large  diamond  with  a  35  ft.  base  line.  The  girls  and 
younger  children  can  use  a  smaller  diamond  with  a 
27  ft.  base  line.  Eight  of  the  school  playgrounds 
have  two  or  more  large  diamonds;  seven  have  one 
large  and  one  small  diamond;  the  remaining  seven 
have  one  diamond  each,  most  of  which  are  of  the 
smaller  size.  At  two  schools,  Broadway  and  Buhrer, 
the  diamond  laid  out  at  each  is  entirely  too  small  for 
satisfactorj^  play. 

Physical  Features. — The  surfacing  of  the  school 
grounds  is  of  a  uniform  composition:  a  top  coating 
of  fine  gravel,  about  3",  on  a  base  of  cinders,  8", 
limestone  grit,  1",  and  glutrin.  When  maintained  in 
good  condition,  this  surface  is  fairly  satisfactory  for 
playground  purposes.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  dust 
for  which  sprinkling  with  a  hose  a  few  times  a  day 
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does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  remedy.  The  applica- 
tion of  some  special  form  of  dust  layer  is  very  much 
needed.  On  some  of  the  grounds  the  surfacing  has 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate  as  at  Broadway  School 
where  the  rain  has  gullied  deep  furrows  and  the 
ground  is  so  rough  that  baseball  and  other  similar 
games  are  almost  out  of  the  question.  At  Tod 
School  also,  the  cropping  up  of  cinders,  and  holes 
worn  here  and  there  by  rain  and  hard  play,  have 
left  the  surface  in  very  poor  condition.  Other 
grounds,  though  not  in  so  poor  a  condition,  seriously 
need  attention. 

Shade  is  generally  lacking  on  all  the  school  play- 
grounds. A  small  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
way  of  planting  shade  trees  but  any  real  shade  from 
these  will  be  some  years  in  the  future.  In  lieu  of 
natural  shade,  awnings  at  least  should  be  placed  over 
the  sand  boxes  for  the  ''kiddies"  and  it  would  be 
desirable  also  to  have  another  shaded  spot  for  the 
story-telling  hour,  the  girls'  sewing  work  and  other 
groups.  As  it  is  now  in  order  to  find  protection 
from  the  glaring  sun,  too  large  a  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren's time,  especially  of  the  younger  children,  is 
necessarily  spent  inside  the  school  building  in  the 
somewhat  musty  air  of  a  basement  gymnasium  or  in 
the  confines  of  a  class  room. 

The  majority  of  the  school  playgrounds  are  en- 
closed partially  or  completely  by  fences;  others  are 
entirely  open  to  the  street.  The  fence  is  undoubtedly 
of  some  advantage  to  the  leader  in  exercising  disci- 
pline, by  making  it  possible  to  shut  out  undesirables 
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and  to  maintain  a  greater  measure  of  control  over 
those  within.  On  the  other  hand,  some  leaders  in 
the  evening  hours  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  a  fence  to  take  the  playground  right  out 
to  the  neighborhood,  so  to  speak,  by  including  side- 
walk, street,  and  all,  and  the  crowd  of  adults  gath- 
ered there,  in  a  community  sing  or  a  street  dance. 
This  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  play  interests  of 
the  children,  however.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
those  grounds,  which  are  not  fenced  in  or  which  can- 
not be  locked  after  hours,  should  be  well  lighted  as  a 
moral  safeguard.  Lighting  the  plaj^grounds  would 
also  extend  the  period  for  their  use  as  a  means  of 
providing  recreation. 

The  present  fencing  on  the  plaj'grounds  is  not 
high  enough  to  keep  the  balls  from  frequently  going 
over  into  neighboring  yards,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  neighbors  and  the  distress  of  the  children  who 
have  to  chase  the  ball.  The  plight  of  the  little  fellow 
observed  on  one  of  the  grounds  who  in  the  midst 
of  his  career  over  the  school  fence  in  pursuit  of  the 
ball  became  impaled  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers 
upon  one  of  the  fence's  uppermost  sharp  prongs 
and  hung  suspended  there  in  much  terror,  but 
fortunately  without  injury,  until  the  playground 
director  hfted  him  down,  would  make  a  telling  illus- 
tration of  the  trials  of  the  children  in  this  direction, 
if  we  had  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  photograph. 
A  few  yards  of  chicken  wiring  placed  high  over  the 
fence  would  help  a  lot  at  trifling  cost.  Such  screen- 
ing is  needed  on  nearly  all  the  grounds. 
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The  school  playgrounds  have  an  advantage  in  the 
proximity  of  the  school  buildings  themselves.  This 
affords  drinking  fountain,  toilet  facilities,  office  head- 
quarters for  the  leaders,  a  place  to  store  equipment, 
rooms  for  indoor  activities,  and  in  some  schools,  the 
additional  boon  of  shower  baths.  Usually  two  school 
rooms  are  allowed  for  indoor  playground  use.  A 
school  piano  is  provided  for  folk  dancing.  In  a  few 
instances  the  school  auditoriums  have  been  used  for 
special  occasions.  At  six  of  the  playgrounds  use  has 
been  made  of  the  school  gymnasium.  About  one- 
half  of  the  school  buildings  which  the  playgrounds 
adjoin  are  equipped  with  shower  baths  and  at  these 
places  the  showers  are  used  on  the  average  of  twice 
a  week.  One  hour  is  given  to  the  boys  and  one  hour 
to  the  girls.  Soap  is  furnished  in  some  cases  but 
usually,  the  children  bring  their  towels  and  soap  from 
home.  In  most  instances  the  water  is  not  heated. 
No  showers  are  used  unless  leaders  are  present.  In 
about  five  schools  where  the  playground  leaders  are 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  custodian,  the  showers  are 
used  daily. 

Not  a  little  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  school 
facilities  has  arisen  because  of  a  lack  of  definite 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  play  leaders  and 
the  custodian  as  to  how  much  use  of  the  school 
building  is  to  be  permitted  for  playground  purposes. 
This  has  resulted  in  frequent  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience. Instructions  from  headquarters  should  be 
clear  enough  to  permit  of  no  misunderstandings. 

Cleanliness. — The  school  playgrounds  are  kept  very 
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generally  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condition.  "Clean- 
up" is  the  first  thing  on  the  morning  program.  The 
play  leaders  by  holding  out  extra  credits  as  an  induce- 
ment have  been  fairly  successful  in  organizing  "  clean 
up"  squads  from  among  the  playground  attendants 
to  assist  in  this  work. 


PLAY  APPARATUS— SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS— SEASON  1919 

Play- 

Baby 

Giant 

Sand 

Out  of 

GKOUND 

Swings 

Swings 

Teters 

Slides 

Strides 

Piles 

Repair 

Harvard 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None 

Broadway 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

None 

Union 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3  swings 

Tod 

6 

4 

6 

1 

0 

2  baby  swings 
6  teters  & 
slide 

Warren 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 

None 

Buhrer 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1  swing 
1  teter 

Eagle 

6 

4 

4 

0 

1 

2  baby  swings 

Sterling 

8 

8 

6 

0 

1 

1  teter 

2  swings 

Longwood 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2  baby  swings 

Collinwood 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

None 

Hodge 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1  giant  stride 
3  teters 

Rawlings 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

None 

Quincv 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

None 

St.  Clair 

4 

6 

4 

0 

1 

2  baby  swings 

Stanard 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

None 

East  Madis. 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2  swings 

Kennard 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

giant  stride 

West  Tech. 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

None 

GUbert 

12 

0 

6 

0 

1 

None 

Milford 

6 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1  swing,  2  tet- 
ers, 1  giant 
stride 

Sackett 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

None 

Gordon 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

None 

Note:  The  following  playgrounds  have  a  jumping  standard  which  can  be 
used:  St.  Clair,  East  Madison,  Sackett,  Milford,  Gilbert,  West  Tech., 
Warren,  Union,  Rawlings,  Quincy,  Hodge. 

The  following  have  a  chinning  standard  which  can  be  used:  Sackett,  Gil- 
bert, Union,  Quincy  and  Hodge. 

Equipment. — The  table  above  roughly  summarizes 
the  larger  and  more  permanent  pieces  of  play  appar- 
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atus  with  which  the  playgrounds  are  equipped  as 
observed  in  a  recent  survey.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
at  Harvard  playground  all  such  large  equipment  is 
lacking  with  the  exception  of  a  sand  box.  Here  the 
leaders  were  found  to  have  a  tether  ball,  a  volley 
ball  outfit,  a  baseball,  and  a  set  of  garden  quoits 
with  which  to  carry  on  their  work.  Rawlings  School 
with  six  teters  and  two  sand  piles  in  addition  to  2 
volley  balls  and  3  quoit  sets  has  fared  a  little  better. 
On  both  these  grounds  more  equipment  is  sorely 
needed,  particularly  at  Rawlings  which  even  with 
its  present  limited  attractions  has  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  300  and  more.  The  most  general  need 
is  equipment  for  the  younger  children.  Everywhere 
the  play  leaders  call  attention  to  this  need.  Only 
six  of  the  twenty-two  grounds  are  provided  with 
baby  swings;  five  grounds  have  one  slide  each;  the 
rest  have  none  at  all.  Four  grounds  lack  swings  of 
any  kind  for  large  children  or  for  small.  Teters 
are  more  adequately  provided  than  anything  else. 
Finally,  all  but  two  of  the  grounds  have  not  the  sign 
of  a  bench  where  a  tired  child  or  a  visiting  mother 
or  adults  coming  out  in  the  evening  after  their  day's 
work  may  sit  and  rest  if  they  feel  so  inclined.  A  few 
benches  are  among  the  first  needs. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  set  any  common  stan- 
dards by  which  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  the  play 
apparatus  of  any  particular  playground.  This  is  a 
thing  to  be  determined  separately  in  each  case  be- 
cause the  amount  of  equipment  must  be  governed 
entirely   by  the  size  and   general  lay-out  of  the 
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grounds,  always  making  sure  above  everything  else 
that  there  should  be  enough  free  space  left  for  play. 
With  this  fact  in  mind,  however,  it  appears  that  most 
of  the  school  playgrounds  could  well  use  more 
equipment. 

The  situation  is  even  more  discouraging  when  we 
investigate  the  repair  of  the  equipment.  One-fourth 
of  the  all  too  few  baby  swings  were  out  of  commission 
at  the  time  the  grounds  were  visited.  Likewise,  a 
large  number  of  the  swings  for  older  children  were 
nonusable  or  unsafe.  One-sixth  of  all  the  teters  were 
doing  the  children  no  good  either  because  they  were 
broken  or  lacked  the  necessary  clamps.  Other  equip- 
ment was  found  in  a  similar  state  of  disrepair.  Be- 
sides that  actually  reported  broken  and  out  of  use, 
much  of  the  other  apparatus  needed  adjustment  and 
minor  attention.  These  matters  are  reported  to 
headquarters  and  a  gang  of  repairmen  is  supposed  to 
go  from  ground  to  ground  to  fix  things  up.  But  the 
repairmen  do  not  come — at  least  not  until  many 
weeks  after  and  often  not  during  the  same  season. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  apparatus  should 
be  repaired  within  two  or  three  days  after  it  is  re- 
ported broken. 

A  feature  of  the  repair  situation  of  even  graver 
consequence  than  depriving  the  children  of  the  use 
of  much  needed  apparatus  is  the  effect  which  this 
state  of  affairs  is  apt  to  have  upon  the  morale  of  the 
play  leader.  Inability  to  get  things  done  which 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  ground  and 
what  seems  to  be  indifference  or  at  least,  inattention 
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to  his  legitimate  needs  on  the  part  of  somebody 
higher  up,  is  sooner  or  later  bound  to  have  its  reac- 
tion upon  the  person  who  is  on  the  firing  line,  and 
a  dampened  enthusiasm  is  the  natural  result.  This 
very  condition  was  evident  on  not  a  few  of  the 
grounds  visited. 

The  call  for  more  supplies,  that  is  for  expendable 
play  equipment  like  bats,  balls,  nets,  construction 
materials,  etc.,  which  quickly  wears  out  and  needs 
continual  refurnishing,  was  such  a  constant  one  that 
it  was  difficult  because  of  the  financial  Umitations 
set  during  the  past  season  to  meet  all  demands. 
The  grounds  were  therefore  considerably  handi- 
capped in  this  respect.  The  older  boys  managed  to 
provide  their  own  baseballs  and  bats  when  the  play- 
ground supply  had  been  exhausted  but  children  in 
other  games  could  not  supply  their  own  needs  so 
easily.  Perhaps  something  could  be  gained  by  con- 
servation: some  leaders  were  wasteful  and  careless 
in  the  use  of  supplies,  but  on  the  whole  more  money 
is  needed  for  these  things  and  when  the  money  is 
available  it  should  be  somebody's  business  to  see  that 
the  worn-out  articles  are  replaced  promptly. 

The  Play  Programs. — The  conception  of  play  as 
informal  education  and  of  supervised  play  activities 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  program  has  been 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Cleveland  playground 
work.  This  conception  was  originally  outlined  and 
put  into  effect  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  former  Direc- 
tor of  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Public  Schools  who 
served  also  in  the  capacity  of    Director  of   Play- 
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grounds.  In  Dr.  Peterson's  words,  "play  is  the  fur- 
nishing of  expression  along  the  lines  of  the  funda- 
mental instincts  of  children."  His  aim  therefore  was 
to  construct  at  each  play  center  an  environment 
which  would  bring  out  activities  expressive  of  the 
following  instincts: 


1.  Building 

2.  Hunting 

3.  Competition 

4.  Exploring 


5.  Nurturing 

6.  Rhythm 

7.  Co-operation 


To  this  end  a  play  schedule  was  worked  out  to  in- 
clude the  following  activities  as  expressive  of  the 
several  named  instincts: 


Activity 
Basket  Ball 
Volley  Ball 
Dodge  Ball 
Athletics 
Tether  Ball 
Quoits 

Collecting 

Wild  Flowers 

Leaves 

Ferns 

Moss 

Stones 

Butterflies 

Kites 

Doll  Houses 

Bird  Houses 

Toys 

Sewing 

Baskets 

Gardening 
Pets 

Folk  Dancing 

Singing 

Marching 


Instinct 

Hunting 

Competing 

Co-operation 


Exploring 


Building 

Nurturing 

Rhythm 
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To  quote  from  Dr.  Peterson  again,  referring  to  the 
above  outline:  "The  success  with  which  the  plan 
met  depended  on  the  locality,  the  nationality  of  the 
children  and  upon  their  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  play,  but  more  than  anything  else 
on  the  understanding  and  ability  of  the  play  leaders." 

It  was  not  expected  that  children  could  be  led  to 
such  all-round  expression  without  some  means  of 
stimulus  and  control.  This  means  was  provided  in 
the  point  system  still  in  vogue  on  the  school  play- 
grounds, by  which  each  child  is  given  individual 
credit  for  certain  standards  of  attainment  in  each  of 
the  activities  listed  above.  The  aim  is  to  have  as 
many  children  as  possible  score  "all-round  points" 
meaning  that  they  have  qualified  in  every  activity 
on  the  schedule,  and  for  which  the  extra  score  of 
50  is  added  to  the  season's  score  of  the  individual. 
Special  honors  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  season  to 
those  scoring  the  greatest  number. 

The  point  system  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 
Competition  is  the  life  of  play,  and  competition  is 
scarcely  possible  without  some  form  of  scoring  and 
rewarding  the  winner.  A  point  system  carried 
throughout  the  season  with  the  goal  of  the  honor 
roll  at  the  end  is  a  strong  inducement  to  steady  and 
continuous  attendance.  It  is  also  a  means  of  en- 
larging the  attendance.  Boys  wanting  to  form  a 
baseball  league  for  example  and  not  having  enough 
fellows  to  complete  their  nines,  have  scoured  the 
neighborhood  for  recruits  until  they  have  brought 
their  teams  up  to  full  strength  and  started  their 
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league.  Furthermore  the  inducement  of  point  credits 
is  needed  so  that  children  will  engage  in  an  all- 
round  program:  otherwise,  certain  activities  that  find 
popular  favor  will  be  stressed  and  others  neglected. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  another  angle,  how- 
ever, it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  elaborate  point 
system  might  readily  be  misused  in  the  hands  of 
incompetent  or  inexperienced  leaders.  Visits  to  the 
school  grounds  at  different  times  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  some  leaders,  probably  very  conscientiously, 
have  devoted  more  time  to  the  scoring  and  comput- 
ing of  credits  than  to  the  actual  direction  of  the  play 
of  the  children.  Certain  leaders  were  found  who 
kept  the  point  book  constantly  in  hand.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  there  is  also  the  danger  that 
the  children  themselves  may  come  to  play  merely  for 
the  sake  of  registering  points.  A  tendency  toward 
this  evil  has  been  noted. 

The  essence  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
well  enough,  in  fact  necessary  and  desirable,  to  have 
a  point  schedule  of  rewards,  but  that  when  this  be- 
comes so  very  detailed  it  works  well  only  in  the  case 
of  a  comparatively  few,  especially  able  leaders:  that 
for  the  rest  it  becomes  either  an  intolerable  burden 
that  destroys  their  efficiency  as  play  leaders,  or  else 
a  hateful  nuisance  which  is  kept  up  only  in  a  desul- 
tory fashion. 

How  far  the  attempt  has  been  made  during  the 
past  season  to  carry  out  the  all-inclusive  program 
originally  outlined  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
typical  play  schedules  for  boys  and  girls: 
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Free  Play 
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Hand  Work 
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Folk   Dancing 

12:30-1:00 
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Quoits 

Stories 

Dramatics 

Bat  Ball 

Volley  Ball 

Free  Play 
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Free  Play 
Tether  Ball 
Hand  Work 
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The  schedules  themselves  appear  to  be  fairly  com- 
prehensive. Simply  to  have  the  activity  down  on 
schedule  is  not  always  to  carry  it  out,  however. 
The  games  have  naturally  been  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  successful. 

Collections  have  met  with  varying  success,  de- 
pending almost  solely  on  the  leaders.  On  some 
grounds  many  fine  collections  were  seen,  including 
assortments  of  seeds,  insects,  stones,  buttons,  shells, 
cloth,  weeds,  flowers,  leaves,  money,  medals,  nuts, 
moths,  pictures  of  animals  and  birds,  and  pictures  of 
noted  people.  Many  of  the  specimens  had  been 
mounted. 

The  boys'  construction  work  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. Most  of  it  was  of  a  very  crude  sort,  not 
having  proceeded  much  further  than  the  kite-making 
stage.  The  two  chief  reasons  for  this  were  the  lack 
of  materials  and  tools  and  the  lack  of  competent 
leadership.  There  were  a  few  leaders  who  could 
teach  this  work  and  they  succeeded  in  arousing 
enough  interest  in  it  so  that  the  boys  brought  their 
own  tools  and  materials  and  made  toys,  furniture, 
doll  houses,  miniature  aeroplanes  and  carved  birds 
on  sticks  for  garden  marks. 

The  girls'  construction  work  consisted  principally 
of  sewing.  This  they  did  very  well.  Some  bead 
work  and  a  little  clay  modelling  was  done  by  them 
also.  The  chief  difficulty  was  in  preventing  the  girls 
from  putting  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  on 
their  needle  work  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  active 
forms  of  play. 
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In  cultivation  of  the  nurturing  instinct,  a  very  little 
gardening,  pot  gardening  chiefly,  was  done  under  direct 
playground  supervision.  The  School  Gardens  were 
separately  organized  during  the  past  season  and  were 
a  large  project  by  themselves.  They  will  be  described 
at  a  later  point.  Pet  shows  were  held  frequently: 
rabbits,  pigeons,  mice,  chickens,  turtles,  dogs,  kittens 
and  guinea  pigs  were  exhibited.  All  the  pets  were 
brought  in  at  one  show  and  ribbon  prizes  were  given 
the  winners  in  each  class,  running  something  like  this: 
first  prize  to  the  biggest  dog;  second  prize  to  the 
smallest  dog;  third  prize  to  the  commonest  dog. 

Among  the  rhythmic  activities  folk  dancing  was 
the  most  prominent  but  this  for  some  reason  was 
considered  an  activity  for  girls  only.  The  women 
leaders,  many  of  whom  had  folk  dancing  instruction 
at  normal  school  or  college,  did  well  with  this  activity. 
Stunts  were  held  once  a  week  at  many  of  the  play- 
grounds; both  boys  and  girls  performed.  The  per- 
formers were  self-elected  and  did  anything  from 
playing  the  piano  and  "saying  a  piece,"  to  singing 
a  negro  spiritual  or  dancing  the  "shimmy,"  There 
was  little  marching  or  singing. 

Story  telling  and  dramatics  were  a  part  of  the 
program  on  every  playground,  mainly,  for  the 
younger  children.  On  eight  of  the  grounds  librarians 
came  in  once  a  week  to  tell  stories.  Then  the  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  children  act  out  the  stories 
that  had  been  told.  These  were  principally  fairy 
stories.  In  this  work  much  better  results  were  se- 
cured from  the  girls  than  from  the  boj'^s. 
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Finally,  one  of  the  most  popular  activities  on  the 
whole  playground  schedule  was  the  swimming.  For 
this  two  special  swimming  instructors  were  employed 
for  the  school  playgrounds,  a  man  for  the  boys,  and 
a  woman  for  the  girls.  The  instructors  had  their 
program  so  arranged  that  they  could  take  the  chil- 
dren of  each  playground  for  a  swim  once  a  week. 
Four  outdoor  park  pools  and  two  indoor  school  pools 
were  used.  The  children  were  taken  to  the  nearest 
place.  When  the  outdoor  pools  were  used  boys  and 
girls  were  taken  together:  with  the  indoor  pools 
separate  hours  were  arranged.  To  avoid  closing  the 
playgrounds  on  the  morning  or  afternoon  set  for 
swimming,  one  of  the  two  leaders  always  remained 
at  the  ground  while  the  other  went  with  the  swim- 
ming instructor  to  help  conduct  the  children.  The 
popularity  of  the  swimming  is  attested  by  the 
attendance  records:  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
children  had  to  provide  their  own  carfares  to  get  to 
and  from  the  "swimmin'  hole,"  seemed  to  prove  no 
obstacle.  Very  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  this 
way  learned  to  swim. 

SWIMMING  ATTENDANCE,  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS— 1919 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

July  15  to  18 

195 

323 

518 

July  21  to  25 

234 

407 

641 

July  28  to  Aug.  1 

288 

502 

790 

Aug.  4  to  Aug.  8 

216 

377 

593 

Aug.  11  to  Aug.  15 

2GS 

453 

721 

Aug.  18  to  Aug.  22 

95 

457 

552 

Aug.  25  to  Aug.  29 

139 

326 

465 

1,435 

2,845 

4,280 
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Until  one  or  two  trained  leaders  are  employed  for 
the  construction  work  and  other  speciahzed  activi- 
ties requiring  expert  instruction,  to  go  from  ground 
to  ground  in  the  same  manner  as  the  swimming  in- 
structors, it  is  not  believed  that  any  great  accom- 
plishment can  be  expected  in  this  work.  Within  the 
ordinary  limitations  good  play  leaders  will  hardly 
be  found  who  are  at  the  same  time  competent  to 
give  the  sort  of  technical  instruction  involved  in 
many  of  these  other  activities. 

From  the  play  schedule  on  down  through  the  daily 
program  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  their  play 
was  planned  and  in  effect  largely  carried  out.  The 
tendency  of  some  of  the  older  boys  to  stand  around 
and  bully  the  younger  children  and  girls  at  their 
games  was  kept  under  control  during  the  day  but  in 
the  evening  hours  when  rowdies  were  wont  to  come 
on  the  grounds,  this  became  a  much  more  difficult 
problem  to  handle  and  the  girls'  play  was  interfered 
with  not  a  little. 

Leadership. — After  all  else  is  considered,  leader- 
ship is  found  to  be  the  key  to  success  or  failure  in 
playground  work.  During  the  past  season  some  of 
the  smallest  and  most  poorly  equipped  grounds  did 
the  best  work  because  they  had  leaders  above  the 
average.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  analyze  some  of 
the  factors  that  enter  into  leadership  in  order  to 
determine  how  the  play  leaders  during  the  1919  sea- 
son measured  up. 

Playground  leaders  are  Civil  Service  appointees. 
Formerly  a  written  as  well  as  a  personality  examina- 
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tion  were  required  but  in  the  past  two  years  the 
examination  has  simply  been  oral  and  personal. 

Beginning  in  1912  and  for  three  years,  an  intensive 
course  of  instruction  one  or  two  evenings  a  week 
throughout  the  winter  was  given  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  to  those  seeking  play- 
ground positions.  In  1916  this  intensive  course  was 
dropped  and  the  Playground  Institute  substituted. 
This  consisted  of  a  week  of  lectures  and  practical 
instruction  shortly  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  play- 
ground season.  In  1917,  because  of  the  war  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  any  playground  leaders  at 
all,  particularly  men,  no  course  of  any  kind  was 
given,  but  in  the  past  two  years  the  Institute  has  again 
been  revived,  reduced  however  to  a  period  of  three 
days.  In  these  latter  years  the  Institute  has  become  a 
brief  period  of  instruction  for  those  already  selected  as 
playground  leaders,  rather  than  a  training  course  for 
candidates  from  whom  leaders  are  chosen  at  the  end. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  leaders  has  been  the 
practical  reason  back  of  this  change  in  poficy.  The 
plaj'ground  administrators  instead  of  being  choosers 
in  the  matter  were  glad  to  be  able  to  find  any  per- 
son who  had  any  kind  of  training  for  the  work  whom 
they  could  induce  to  accept  the  small  salary  offered. 
In  1917  men  leaders  were  paid  S65  a  month  and  the 
women  $60;  in  1918  play  leaders  received  from  $70 
to  $90  per  month  and  District  Directors  $100;  in 
1919  this  schedule  was  increased  to  SlOO  per  month 
for  play  leaders  with  previous  experience,  $90  per 
month    for    those    without    experience,    $100    per 
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month  for  the  swimming  instructors,  and  $125 
monthly  for  the  District  Directors.  In  proportion 
to  Hving  costs  the  1919  salary  schedule  looked  scarcely 
more  attractive  than  that  prevailing  in  1917. 

Of  the  46  play  leaders,  male  and  female,  on  the 
school  playgrounds,  in  1919,  only  13  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  grounds  during  the  previous  season, 
representing  a  season  to  season  turn-over  of  72%. 
The  temporary  character  of  the  work  partly  accounts 
for  this :  yet  more  adequate  salaries  would  undoubt- 
edly draw  a  larger  number  of  the  old  leaders  back. 

The  "during  season"  turn-over  is  much  more  dis- 
concerting. In  the  brief  ten  weeks  of  the  1919 
season  from  June  to  September,  nineteen  of  the  46 
play  leaders  resigned  and  had  to  be  replaced,  making 
a  "  during-season "  turn-over  of  41%.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  only  one  of  the  nineteen  resignations  was 
from  a  woman  play  leader.  This  made  a  turn-over 
among  the  23  men  leaders  of  78%  for  the  one  season. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  salary  induce- 
ment was  not  large  enough  to  secure  in  the  begin- 
ning as  competent  men  for  the  work  as  women. 
The  resignations  of  a  good  proportion  of  the  men 
therefore  were  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  made  good.  Aside  from  this  many  good 
male  play  leaders  left  in  the  midst  of  the  season  when 
more  remunerative  employment  was  offered. 

The  minimum  age  limit  for  play  leaders  is  18  years. 
Only  one  of  the  leaders,  a  man,  is  as  young  as  this: 
the  average  age  of  the  men  is  23  years  and  of  the 
women  24  years. 
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A  picture  of  the  general  educational  qualifications 
of  the  play  leaders  on  the  school  playgrounds  in  1919 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 


GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
Play  Leaders,  School  Playgrounds,  1919 


SCHCOUNG 

Men 

Women 

College  Graduates 

College,  3  years 

College,  2  years 

College,  1  year 

Professional  School  only 
Agriculture,  4  years 
Dental  School,  2  years 
Medical  School,  2  years 

Normal  School  only 

High  School  only 

Common  School  only 

1 
4 
6 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
5 
1 

3 

2 
2 
1 

0 
0 
0 
11 
4 
0 

Total 

23 

23 

It  is  also  important  to  know  what  practical  expe- 
rience the  leaders  have  had  to  fit  them  for  playground 
work.  Of  the  men,  seven  have  had  previous  play- 
ground experience  as  follows :  one  has  had  three  sea- 
sons, another  two,  and  four  others  one  season,  while 
still  another  has  assisted  the  director  of  a  settlement 
playground.  Of  the  sixteen  men  who  have  not  had 
previous  playground  experience,  five  have  been  gym- 
nasium instructors,  one  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
High  School  athletic  teams,  and  the  other  is  the 
swimming  instructor.  By  regular  occupation,  seven- 
teen of  the  twenty-three  men  are  students :  three  are 
teachers;  two  are  physical  directors;  one  is  a  jobber 
of  merchandise. 

Eight  of  the  women  have  had  previous  playground 
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experience;  one  has  had  three  seasons;  two,  two 
seasons;  four,  one  season;  and  another  has  been  a 
substitute  instructor.  This  leaves  fifteen  without 
experience  of  whom  four,  however,  have  had  expe- 
rience along  somewhat  similar  lines;  one  as  a  settle- 
ment gymnasium  and  dancing  director,  two  as  phys- 
ical directors,  and  one  as  game  leader  in  a  com- 
munity center.  By  regular  occupation,  sixteen  of 
the  women  are  teachers;  six,  students;  one,  un- 
known. 

We  are  much  more  concerned,  however,  with  the 
actual  success  or  failure  of  the  leaders  than  with  all 
the  array  of  educational  qualifications  and  previous 
experience  that  can  be  gathered  together.  To  this 
end  the  District  Directors  of  each  of  the  five  dis- 
tricts of  the  school  playgrounds  were  asked  jointly 
to  agree  on  a  rating  to  be  given  each  of  the  play 
leaders  under  their  supervision.  The  rating  was  not 
brought  down  to  fine  points:  the  idea  was  simply 
to  give  a  rough  picture  of  the  degree  to  which  each 
leader  had  met  with  the  success  that  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  conditions  prevailing  on  his  or  her 
ground.  In  this  were  considered  all  such  factors  as 
tardiness,  lack  of  interest,  cleanliness  of  the  grounds, 
and  discipline  as  well  as  actual  ability  in  directing 
play.  The  standard  of  100%  was  taken  to  represent 
the  ideal  leader:  90%  and  above,  an  excellent  leader; 
85-90  good;  80-85  fair;  70-80  mediocre  to  poor; 
below  seventy,  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

On  this  scale  the  school  playground  leaders  ranked 
as  follows: 
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RATINGS  OF  PLAY  LEADERS 
School  Playgrodnds,  1919 


Rating 

Men 

Women 

Total 

% 

(90-100) 
(85-90) 
(80-85) 
(70-80) 
(Under  70) 

4 
6 
4 
4 
4 

5 
5 
8 
3 
1 

9 

11 

12 

7 

5 

20.5 
25.0 
27.3 
15.9 
11.5 

Total 

22 

22 

44 

100.0 

The  swimming  instructors  were  not  included  in  the 
above  but  both  were  rated  excellent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  women  on  the  whole  rank  higher  than  the 
men.  Since  both  men  and  women  District  Directors 
agreed  on  common  ratings  for  all  the  leaders  on  the 
grounds  under  their  supervision,  the  figures  appar- 
ently do  not  err  in  representing  the  services  of  the 
women  to  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  those 
of  the  men.  It  will  be  noted  that  four  men  and  one 
woman  or  11  per  cent  of  the  total  fell  very  much 
below  the  mark  of  satisfactory  services,  while  twelve 
leaders  in  all,  or  over  a  fourth  of  the  total,  ranked 
below  80  indicating  that  their  services  were  mediocre 
at  best,  and  only  45  per  cent  were  judged  good  or 
excellent. 

If  there  is  any  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
above  summaries  of  the  quahfications,  experience 
and  ratings  of  the  playground  leaders  it  is  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  the  personnel  of 
the  work,  in  fact  urgent  need,  and  certainly  it  seems 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  bring  this  about  without  the 
inducement  of  a  more  sufficient  remuneration.     A 
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more  intensive  Institute  or  Training  Course  for  play- 
leaders  carried  on  for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  play- 
ground season,  would  be  of  great  assistance. 

Although  there  was  no  satisfactory  way  to  get  a 
rating  on  the  playground  District  Directors,  they 
were  found  on  the  whole  to  be  an  efficient  body  of 
workers.  This  judgment  was  concurred  in  by  those 
most  closely  in  touch  with  the  work.  The  average 
age  of  the  men  directors  was  29  years ;  of  the  women 
directors,  27  years.  Five  of  the  six  men  directors 
were  college  graduates  and  the  sixth  had  had  the 
equivalent.  In  addition  the  first  five  had  all  pur- 
sued post-graduate  work.  Two  of  the  six  had  had 
no  previous  playground  experience  but  had  had  train- 
ing in  other  ways  that  adapted  them  to  the  work, 
the  other  four  had  had  five,  three,  two  and  one  years' 
experience  respectively.  By  occupation  four  of  the 
men  are  teachers,  one  being  a  high  school  physical 
training  director;  the  two  others  are  post-graduate 
students.  The  women  directors  are  all  normal 
school  graduates  and  are  by  occupation  teachers, 
one  being  a  physical  training  instructor.  All  of  the 
women  have  had  previous  playground  experience  as 
follows:  one  has  had  ten  years;  three  six  years  each; 
two,  two  years  each.  Both  men  and  women  directors 
are  largely  interested  in  community  center  and  settle- 
ment work  during  the  winter. 

Unsupervised  School  Grounds. — In  1916  the  Board 
of  Education,  yielding  to  an  insistent  public  demand 
which  took  form  in  a  resolution  by  the  City  Council, 
adopted  its  present  pohcy  of  keeping  all  school  yards 
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open  throughout  the  summer  for  play  purposes. 
Having  funds  sufficient  for  supervision,  apparatus 
and  suppHes  to  maintain  organized  play  centers  at 
only  twenty-two  of  the  school  grounds  during  the 
ten  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation,  means  that  the 
premises  of  approximately  seventy  other  school 
buildings  were  open  to  all  comers  without  any  over- 
sight whatsoever.  On  the  surface  the  plan  seemed 
admirable:  taking  the  children  off  the  streets,  un- 
desirable lots  and  out  of  congested  back  yards  and 
letting  them  play  in  the  better  environment  of  the 
school  yard,  but  in  practice  it  has  not  worked  out  so 
well.  There  was  so  much  damage  to  school  property 
that  some  of  the  grounds  had  to  be  closed  entirely 
to  guard  against  further  depredations.  The  moral 
damage  to  the  children  was  even  worse.  Typical  of 
many  others  was  the  report  from  the  Principal  of  one 
school  of  "loafing,  breaking  of  twenty-five  window 
panes  within  two  weeks,  destruction  of  trees,  smok- 
ing, crap-shooting,  obscene  and  profane  language, 
and  a  general  undesirable  state  of  affairs."  While  it 
has  been  shown  that  Cleveland  stands  in  need  of 
more  ample  play  provision,  the  unsupervised  school 
ground  with  its  recesses  about  the  school  building 
to  furnish  a  harboring  place  for  evil  practices,  and 
with  its  easy  temptation  to  destruction  of  pubhc 
property,  affords  a  way  out  that  seems  worse  than 
none  at  all. 

City  Playgrounds 
Administration. — The    City   Playgrounds    are  ope- 
rated by  the  Department  of  Parks  and  PubUc  Prop- 
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erty  under  the  oversight  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Recreation.  Four  District  Directors  immediately 
supervise  the  work  following  the  same  general  plan 
of  organization  that  obtains  on  the  School  Play- 
grounds with  the  difference  that  each  of  the  city 
directors  has  a  larger  number  of  grounds  to  cover 
and,  therefore,  cannot  give  the  close  supervision  that 
prevails  in  the  school  playground  work.  District 
Directors  hold  regular  conferences  with  the  play 
leaders  under  them  once  every  two  weeks,  and  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Recreation  once  each  week. 

In  other  respects  the  administration  of  the  city 
playgrounds  parallels  that  of  the  school  playgrounds ; 
in  fact,  having  been  at  one  time  under  common 
directorship  there  still  prevails  a  close  degree  of  co- 
operation between  the  two.  This  has  been  especially 
true  during  the  1919  season,  by  reason  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Playground  Committee  whose  work 
will  be  explained  at  a  later  point.  School  and  city 
grounds  have  the  same  ten  weeks'  season;  the  same 
opening  and  closing  hours;  their  leaders  are  chosen 
largely  from  the  same  list  of  applicants  and  attend 
the  same  training  institute. 

Location  and  Area. — The  city  playgrounds  are 
seventeen  in  number.  All  but  two  of  these  are 
located  on  city  owned  sites.  The  exceptions  are  the 
Kaynee  and  Lake  Shore  grounds;  the  former  of 
these  is  owned  and  equipped  by  the  Kaynee  Com- 
pany but  operated  by  the  city;  the  latter,  equipped 
and  operated  by  the  city,  is  the  property  of  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Company.    Four  of  the  city  playgrounds 
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are  situated  in  municipal  parks  at  points  where  they 
are  accessible  to  rather  densely  populated  districts. 
The  others  are  scattered  about  the  city  at  places  of 
greatest  need. 


LOCATION  AND  AREA,  CITY  PLAYGROUNDS,  CLEVELAND, 
1919 


Playground 

Location 

Area  in 
Acres 

Broadway 

Clinton 

Fairview 

Grant 

Greenwood 

Kaynee 

Kingsbury 

Lake  Shore 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Orange 

Pennsylvania 

Putnam 

Rockefeller 

Sterling 

Train 

Woodland 

4700  Broadway 

Lakeside  &  E.  17th  St. 

Fairview  Park,  W.  38th  St.  &  Franklin  Av. 

E.  38th  St.  bet.  Cedar  and  Central  Aves. 

W.  38th  St.  south  of  Lorain  Av. 

Broadway  &  Aetna  Road 

Kingsbury  Park  foot  of  Gladstone  Av. 

E.  62nd  St.  north  of  St.  Clair  Av. 

Lincoln  Park,  W.  14th  St. 

W.  74th  St.  &  Madison  Av. 

Woodland  Av.  &  E.  18th  St. 

Pennsylvania  Av.  E.  of  64th  St. 

E.  37th  St.  bet.  Scovill  &  Woodland 

Rockefeller  Park  foot  of  Sowinski  Av. 

E.  3l8t  St.  south  of  St.  Clair  Av. 

Train  Av.  &  W.  56th  St. 

Woodland  Av.  &  E.  93rd  St. 

.734 
1.666 

6.040 
1.180 
1.046 

1.400 

7.550 

.500 

1.395 

.500 

.966 

1.500 

2.486 

1.202 

.400 

In  size,  city  playgrounds  vary  from  seven  and  one- 
half  acres  to  less  than  half  an  acre.  The  average 
size  is  a  little  over  one  and  one-half  acres  which  is 
about  half  an  acre  larger  on  the  average  than  the 
school  playgrounds.  City  playgrounds  are  somewhat 
better  shaped  for  play  purposes  than  those  located 
on  school  property  since  the  school  building  more  or 
less  cuts  up  the  play  spaces  on  the  latter.  On  eight 
of  the  city  grounds  the  space  would  permit  wading 
pools;  the  construction  of  these  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioner  of  Recreation  but  the 
money  has  not  yet  been  provided.    Six  of  the  city 
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playgrounds  afford  two  large  baseball  diamonds; 
seven  one  large  and  one  small  diamond;  and  four 
others  but  one  diamond  each.  Three  of  the  grounds, 
Pennsylvania,  Madison  and  Woodland,  which  are 
only  half  an  acre  or  less  in  size  are  entirely  too  small 
to  meet  the  demand  put  upon  them  but  are  used  in 
lieu  of  larger  available  spaces  in  neighborhoods  which 
greatly  need  play  centers. 

Surfacing. — Nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
natural  surfacing  of  clay  and  sand  on  the  city  play- 
grounds. A  few  grounds  that  still  boast  of  grass  are 
in  fairly  good  condition  for  the  sod  makes  quite  a 
satisfactory  play  surface.  Apparently  these  places 
are  not  subjected  to  hard  use.  They  are  generally 
the  grounds  that  are  located  in  parks.  As  for  the 
rest,  the  grounds  were  found  to  be  in  very  bad  shape. 
It  does  not  take  long  for  the  play  and  rain  combined 
to  wear  away  the  natural  soil,  and  holes  and  ridges 
make  the  landscape  quite  picturesque  in  spots.  In 
some  places  there  are  holes  a  foot  deep.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  least  on  some  of  the  grounds  a  city 
appropriation  may  make  possible  a  special  composi- 
tion surfacing  before  another  season.  While  awaiting 
this,  considerable  filling  and  levelling  needs  to  be 
done,  and  not  once  but  more  or  less  continuously 
throughout  the  summer  in  order  to  keep  the  grounds 
in  proper  condition  for  play. 

The  dust  has  probably  been  a  more  serious  feature 
than  the  unevenness.  The  ground  pulverizes  all  too 
readily  and  the  thick  coating  of  fine  dust  in  dry 
weather  is  kicked  up  in  clouds.      No  special  dust 
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layer  was  employed  during  the  past  season  and 
sprinkling  was  practically  hopeless.  The  dust  be- 
came so  bad  on  one  or  two  of  the  grounds  that  the 
advisability  of  closing  them  was  seriously  considered. 
For  the  worst  of  these  grounds,  however,  the  city 
was  not  directly  responsible.  This  was  Lake  Shore. 
The  Lake  Shore  site  is  situated  in  a  ravine,  the 
north  side  of  which  is  used  as  a  dump.  Cinders  and 
a  sprinkling  of  broken  glass,  constitute  the  surface, 
There  is  no  shade.  Dusty  and  hot,  and  with  the 
breezes  blowing  pickings  from  the  dump  it  is  an  un- 
desirable place  for  play.  Yet  it  is  the  one  open  space 
in  a  built  up  and  densely  populated  neighborhood 
where  the  children  can  find  room  enough  for  their 
games.  It  was  not  originally  a  playground;  the 
children  simply  played  there  because  they  had  no 
other  place  to  go.  The  city,  realizing  their  plight, 
put  a  leader  and  some  apparatus  on  the  ground  as 
an  emergency  measure  with  the  permission  of  the 
owners,  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Company.  The  ground 
has  not  been  fixed  up  because  it  is  not  owned  by  the 
city  and  is  regarded  as  only  temporary.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  will  not  be  operated  next  season.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  find  a  better  playground  site  in  the 
same  section. 

Cleanliness. — The  park  playgrounds  with  their 
beautiful  setting,  ample  shade  and  abundance  of 
grass  present  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The 
grounds  are  well  kept.  At  one  of  them,  Kingsbury 
Run,  the  park  caretaker  makes  his  headquarters  at 
the  playground  shelter  house  and  takes  especial  pride 
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in  the  appearance  of  the  playground.  It  is  a  model 
of  neatness.  On  most  of  the  city  playgrounds,  how- 
ever, the  poor  surface  and  the  accompanying  dust 
make  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  very  great 
degree  of  tidiness.  A  few  energetic  leaders  managed 
to  keep  their  grounds  in  very  presentable  condition 
but  the  rest  fell  more  or  less  below  standard.  A 
closer  system  of  inspection  and  more  rigorous  re- 
quirements of  the  play  leaders  in  this  direction  would 
no  doubt  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

Shade. — With  respect  to  shade  the  city  grounds 
are  much  better  fixed  than  the  school  playgrounds. 
About  one-half  of  the  city  playgrounds  are  fringed 
with  trees,  sizeable  enough  to  afford  real  protection 
from  the  sun  and  to  permit  the  children  to  play  out 
of  doors  in  comfort. 

Fencing. — Strong  fencing  is  a  more  important  con- 
sideration on  the  city  playgrounds  than  on  the  school 
playgrounds.  Situated  as  they  are  on  a  city  lot  or 
in  a  public  park,  and  with  only  a  small  shelter  house 
at  best  in  which  to  store  materials,  the  grounds  need 
to  be  well  enclosed  after  hours  to  prevent  marauding 
and  destruction  of  equipment.  Thirteen  of  the  grounds 
need  fencing  badly;  a  few  are  at  present  partially 
and  poorly  fenced;  the  rest  need  entire  new  fencing. 

Shelter  Houses. — For  the  purposes  of  storing  mate- 
rials, furnishing  toilet  facilities,  providing  an  emer- 
gency room  in  case  of  accident  or  illness,  a  roof  in  time 
of  sudden  storm,  and  also  shower  baths  an,d  dressing 
rooms,  a  shelter  house  is  an  almost  indispensable 
adjunct  of  a  city  plaj^ground.    It  must  take  the  place 
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of  the  school  building  on  the  school  playgrounds. 
Only  six  of  the  seventeen  grounds  have  any  kind  of 
shelter  house  at  all.  Of  this  number  only  three  are 
at  all  satisfactory;  the  others  are  mere  makeshifts. 
Grant  has  a  very  small  place  erected  at  a  cost  of 
only  $600;  Pennsylvania  has  the  second  story  of  an 
old  house  which  happens  to  stand  on  the  ground; 
Broadway  has  an  open  shed.  One  pla3'ground  is 
provided  with  faciUties  even  better  than  a  shelter 
house  might  offer.  This  is  the  Woodland  ground 
located  on  the  premises  of  the  Woodland  Municipal 
Bath  House.  Here  the  children  have  the  bath  house 
at  their  disposal  for  toilet,  gymnasium,  shower  baths 
and  swimming  pool.  It  is  an  ideal  arrangement  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  playgrounds  have  not  been  connected 
in  a  similar  fashion  with  the  other  Municipal  Bath 
Houses. 

Not  including  the  grounds  owned  by  the  Kaynee 
Co.,  and  the  Gas  Co.,  there  remain  eight  city  play- 
groutids  which  are  operating  at  a  serious  handicap 
for  the  lack  of  any  shelter  house  whatsoever. 

Of  the  three  good  shelter  houses  which  cost  the  city 
between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars  apiece  to 
erect,  two  when  inspected  were  found  to  be  in  states 
of  disrepair.  With  the  windows  and  thfe  doors  broken 
the  Sterling  shelter  house  looked  very  much  dilapi- 
dated. At  the  Clinton  ground  all  of  the  windows  of 
the  shelter  house  were  broken;  the  plumbing  needed 
attention  and  the  whole  place  a  coat  of  paint.  The 
shelter  house  at  Kingsbury  Run  Park  was  found  to 
be  in  good  condition. 
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Equipment. — A  picture  of  the  larger  pieces  of 
equipment  on  the  city  playgrounds  is  given  in  the 
table  on  the  preceding  page.  In  comparison  with  the 
school  playgrounds  there  are  seen  to  be  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  apparatus,  but  with  the  exception  of 
swings  and  teters,  less  of  any  one  variety.  Baby 
swings  are  deplorably  lacking;  the  Kaynee  ground 
equipped  by  the  Kaynee  Company  has  four  baby 
swings;  of  the  other  grounds,  equipped  by  the  city, 
one  ground  has  one  baby  swing.  Sand  boxes  too  for 
the  kiddies  are  wanting  at  all  except  two  grounds, 
and  one  of  these  two  is  again  the  Kaynee  ground. 
Benches  are  well  provided  and  this  is  especially 
creditable.  Only  five  grounds  lack  benches  entirely; 
two  have  only  one  bench  apiece,  but  ten  grounds 
have  from  two  to  eight  benches  each. 

As  on  the  school  grounds  an  unwarranted  amount 
of  the  equipment  is  out  of  repair  and  the  leaders  feel 
that  their  requests  to  have  it  fixed  are  in  vain,  for 
no  help  has  come.  On  one  ground,  three  swings,  a 
teter,  the  giant  stride  and  the  traveling  rings  were 
all  out  of  order.  On  another,  the  merry-go-round  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  rickety  condition;  on  still 
another,  the  sliding  pole  was  unsafe.  There  were 
only  seven  grounds  out  of  the  seventeen  where  one 
or  more  pieces  of  apparatus  were  not  found  out  of 
repair. 

Supplies. — The  following  report  came  during  last 
season  from  one  of  the  playgrounds:  ''A  volley  ball 
league  has  been  discontinued  because  the  volley  ball 
is  broken."    A  sorry  state  of  affairs,  indeed!    Per- 
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haps  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  leader  might 
have  succeeded  in  repairing  the  ball;  perhaps  a  little 
closer  oversight  in  the  first  place  might  have  saved 
it — and  the  league.  Even  so,  volley  balls  do  wear 
out,  and  it  would  seem  like  a  wise  provision  to  have 
somewhere  on  hand  new  balls  with  which  to  replace 
the  old  ones,  not  the  next  week  or  two  weeks  later, 
but  the  same  day  or  the  next  day.  The  particular 
incident  mentioned  happened  on  a  city  playground, 
but  it  typifies  a  state  of  affairs  that  too  often  prevails 
on  all  the  grounds,  school  and  city,  throughout  the 
summer. 

According  to  the  budget  on  which  both  school  and 
city  playgrounds  operated  during  the  1919  season, 
the  amount  of  S55  per  ground  was  allowed  for  sup- 
plies. This  is  very  little  and  probably  accounts  for 
a  good  part  of  the  failure  to  keep  the  grounds  more 
adequately  furnished  with  play  materials.  And  yet 
this  does  not  explain  the  delay  in  obtaining  the 
materials.  If  the  volley  ball  is  to  come  some  time, 
if  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent  anyway,  why  wait 
until  next  week  for  it  and  have  the  league  break  up 
in  the  meantime? 

The  Play  Program. — Play  theories  are  taken  less 
seriously  on  the  city  playgrounds  than  on  the  school 
playgrounds.  You  hear  little  of  instincts  and  in- 
formal education.  It  is  just  play.  The  leaders  are 
given  no  set  schedule  to  follow  but  are  told  to  de- 
velop the  program  which  they  think  best  for  their 
particular  grounds.  Consequently  the  point  system 
is  less  prominent;   records  are  kept  to  be  sure,  and 
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credits  are  counted  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  the 
winners  rewarded  but  the  method  is  much  simpler 
than  that  used  by  the  school  administration.  Having 
a  serious  educational  play  program  to  carry  out,  the 
school  playground  directors  have  not  liked  the  inter- 
ference of  adults  and  have  therefore  discouraged  the 
attendance  of  those  over  sixteen.  With  the  evening 
hours  of  the  past  summer  there  was  some  exception 
to  this  but  during  the  day  the  rule  still  applied.  The 
city  play  centers  on  the  other  hand  have  emphasized 
the  more  popular  activities  that  would  attract  all 
groups  and  ages:  lawn  dances,  street  parades,  baby 
shows,  masquerades,  watermelon  parties,  band  con- 
certs, stunt  nights  and  boxing  contests.  Most  of 
these  have  been  evening  activities  and  the  result  is 
shown  in  the  attendance  records.  Whereas  on  the 
school  playgrounds,  the  evening  attendance  taken  at 
7:00  P.M.  represented  but  58%  of  the  total  for  the 
day,  that  on  the  city  playgrounds  represented  67% 
of  the  day's  total.  The  children  are  not  overlooked 
on  the  city  grounds,  however,  and  are  kept  actively 
at  play  during  the  day.  There  are  three  periods  a 
week  for  story-telling  and  three  for  dramatics. 
There  is  less  of  hand  work,  collections  and  the  like 
than  on  the  school  grounds.  Swimming  occupies 
the  same  place  as  on  the  school  program. 

Leadership. — Since  the  play  leaders  on  the  city 
grounds  filled  out  no  formal  application  blanks  but 
were  selected  by  personal  interview,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  get  details  of  their  training  and  experience. 
The  average  age  of  the  men  play  leaders  is  21  years; 
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of  the  women  22  years.  Thus  both  men  and  women 
leaders  are  on  the  average  two  years  younger  than 
those  on  the  school  playgrounds.  The  average  age 
of  the  District  Directors  is  27  years  for  the  men  and 
26  years  for  the  women.  They  too  are  somewhat 
younger  than  the  directors  on  the  school  grounds. 

The  between  season  turn-over  is  high.  Only  two 
of  the  18  men  employed  during  the  past  season  were 
employees  of  a  previous  year,  a  turn-over  of  89%. 
Of  the  women  leaders,  seven  of  the  eighteen  were 
re-engaged  from  the  previous  year,  a  turn-over  of  6 1% . 

During  the  past  season  eleven  of  the  36  play  lead- 
ers resigned  and  were  replaced,  a  "  during-season " 
turn-over  of  31%.  As  on  the  school  grounds,  many 
more  men  resigned  than  women,  the  proportion  be- 
tween 9  to  2.  This  made  a  turn-over  for  the  men  of 
50%  and  for  the  women  of  11%. 

Ratings  of  Leaders. — Play  leaders  on  the  city  play- 
groundjS  during  the  past  season  were  rated  by  the 
District  Directors  and  the  Commissioner  of  Recreation 
as  follows:  four  excellent  leaders  (90-100) ;  six  good 
leaders  (85-90);  thirteen  fair  leaders  (75-85);  six 
passing  only  (70-75);  six  below  par  (under  70). 
This  grouping  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  leaders 
on  the  school  playgrounds,  and  again  shows  the 
necessity  for  some  action  looking  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  personnel  in  playground  work. 

Being  placed  almost  entirely  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility to  observe  the  appointed  times  for  opening 
and  closing  the  grounds,  and  to  stick  on  the  job  dur- 
ing hours,  some  leaders  seemed  to  have  taken  ad- 
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vantage  of  this  fact  and  were  not  found  on  their 
grounds  an  hour  or  more  after  the  time  of  opening; 
other  grounds  visited  before  the  closing  time  at  night 
were  discovered  to  be  already  deserted.  This  was 
true  equally  of  school  and  city  playgrounds;  the 
practice  w^as  largely  confined  to  the  more  incom- 
petent and  uninterested  leaders. 

General  Considerations  all  Playgrounds 
A  number  of  the  most  important   considerations 
concerning  the  Cleveland  playgrounds  have  been 
left  to  this  point  for  discussion  because  they  affect 
school  and  city  pla3^grounds  alike. 

Cost  of  the  Work. — Embarrassed  by  lack  of  funds, 
both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  Public  Property  of  the  city,  approached 
the  1919  playground  season  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  play- 
grounds in  operation.  The  former  body  was  able  to 
appropriate  only  $7,000  of  the  $15,125  estimated  as 
required  for  the  operation  of  24  school  playgrounds; 
the  city  appropriated  only  $3,505  of  the  total  of 
$10,250  estimated  required  for  the  operation  of  18 
city  grounds.  In  other  words  only  $10,505  of  the 
$25,375  required  to  meet  playground  needs  was  in 
sight.  This  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  by  representatives  of 
the  Welfare  Federation,  and  on  May  29,  1919,  the 
Federation  was  advised  by  the  Foundation  that  that 
body  wotild  grant  $17,070  to  cover  the  estimated 
deficit  of  $14,870  and  $2,200  additional  for  supplies. 
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The  Board  of  Education  playground  appropria- 
tion originally  reported  as  $7,000  proved  later  to  be 
S8,000,  adding  $1,000  to  the  total  operating  budget. 
Some  gain  also  was  made  over  the  original  budget 
allowance  by  the  fact  that  inexperienced  leaders 
were  paid  only  $90  per  month  in  place  of  the  $100 
allowed  in  the  estimates  for  all  play  leaders.  A  part 
of  this  surplus  was  used  to  employ  extra  custodian 
service,  and  additional  amounts  also  were  appro- 
priated for  community  music  and  play  streets. 

Making  deductions  for  the  estimated  surplus,  we 
find  that  a  total  of  approximately  $25,875  has  been 
spent  during  1919  in  the  operation  of  40  play  centers 
(39  playgrounds  and  one  play  street).*  The  same 
pro  rata  allowance  was  made  to  school  and  city  play- 
grounds. This  makes  an  average  cost  per  ground, 
for  the  season,  of  $647.  With  the  exception  of  $2200 
for  supplies  practically  all  of  the  total  of  $25,875  or 
$23,675  was  spent  on  leadership  covering  the  salaries 
of  play  leaders,  swimming  instructors  and  district 
directors.  With  the  grounds  open  six  days  a  week 
for  ten  weeks,  we  find  that  the  cost  per  ground  per 
day  was  $10.78. 

Playground  Hours. — Perhaps  the  most  discussed 
question  at  present  among  those  interested  in  Cleve- 
land's play  problem  is  "What  hours  should  the  play- 
grounds be  open?"  Prior  to  the  1919  season  the 
hours  were  from  8.30  A.M.  to  5.30  P.M.    To  many 

*  Note:  The  original  budget  called  for  42  playgrounds  but 
this  number  was  reduced  by  two  in  order  to  employ  swimming 
instructors. 
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people  this  seemed  to  be  closing  the  play  centers  at 
the  very  time  when  they  might  be  put  to  the  greatest 
use,  namely,  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  early  evening. 
From  5.30  on,  they  argued,  was  the  most  desirable 
play  time  of  the  whole  day.  Opening  in  the  evening 
would  also  make  it  possible  for  working  boys  and 
girls,  and  adults  too,  after  their  return  from  shop 
and  store,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  recreational 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  playground  which  cer- 
tainly would  furnish  them  a  more  wholesome  environ- 
ment in  which  to  spend  the  long  summer  evening 
than  the  commercial  places  of  amusement  which 
they  might  otherwise  seek. 

The  point  carried  and  it  was  therefore  decided  as 
an  experiment  to  open  the  grounds  during  the  1919 
season  from  11  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced and  darkness  fell  earher  the  closing  hour  was 
moved  up  to  7.30  P.M.  It  was  impractical  to  keep 
the  grounds  open  after  dark  because  no  artificial 
means  of  illumination  was  provided. 

The  above  were  the  hours  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
Patronage  was  found  to  be  so  scanty  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  that  the  grounds  were  opened 
in  the  morning  on  this  day  from  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
By  not  closing  the  grounds  one  afternoon  each  week 
for  a  general  conference  as  was  done  in  1918  a  half 
day  was  gained  in  the  playground  week  in  1919  over 
the  previous  season. 

The  same  method  of  taking  attendance  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  past  season  as  in  previous  years:  the 
count  was  taken  twice  a  day,  once  during  each  half 
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session,  at  certain  set  hours  when  the  attendance 
was  supposed  to  be  at  its  height,  that  is  at  the  time 
of  the  peak  load.  These  hours  in  1919  were  3  P.M. 
and  7  P.M.  The  two  counts  added  together  made 
the  day's  total. 

What  the  results  have  been  of  the  new  schedule 
of  hours  in  1919  may  be  discovered  by  a  comparison 
of  the  attendance  figures  in  1918,  when  the  8.30  A.M. 
to  5.30  P.M.  hours  prevailed,  with  those  for  1919. 
The  following  tables  give  the  attendance  records  by 
weeks  for  the  two  years: 


ATTENDANCE  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS 

All  Ages.  School  Playgrounds  Open  During  Either  or  Both  Seasons 
1918  AND  1919 


Playground 

1918 

1919 

Broadway 

6,«09 

9,957 

Brownell 

4,589 

Buhrer 

6,571 

9,119 

CoUinwood 

9,810 

Eagle 

5,139 

6,165 

East  Madison 

22,774 

16,634 

Gilbert 

10,780 

Gordon 

5,693 

8,935 

Harvard 

6,869 

Hodge 

7,181 

12,340 

Kennard 

10,552 

17,169 

Longwood 

6, .501 

4,801 

Miles  Park 

6,407 

Milford 

12,688 

12;214 

Quincy 

8,043 

9,615 

Rawlinga 

18,912 

Sackett 

7,093 

10,142 

Stanard 

6,882 

12,316 

St.  Clair 

6.955 

14,767 

Sterling 

5,522 

9,761 

Tod 

5,433 

7,370 

Tremont 

9,148 

Union 

6,907 

11,532 

Warren 

9,343 

10,202 

West  Tech 

14,435 

19,182 

Totals 

104,917 

257,740 
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ATTENDANCE  CITY  PLAYGROUNDS 

All  Ages  Included.    City  Playgrounds  Open  During  Either  or  Both 
Seasons  1918  and  1919 


Playground 

1918 

1919 

Broadway 

8,953 

8,857 

Clinton 

7,069 

12,107 

Fairview 

7,916 

13,139 

Grant 

23,855 

24,132 

Greenwood 

7,960 

15,284 

Kaynee 

7,116 

15,340 

Kingsbury 

13,125 

12,865 

I>akeshore 

6,407 

11,311 

Lincoln 

24,987 

49,289 

Madison 

6,417 

9,974 

Marion 

3.202 

Orange 

5,180 

17,107 

Pennsylvania 

7,730 

11,518 

Putnam 

9,164 

16,649 

Rockefeller 

12,863 

19,248 

Sterling 

10,985 

12,869 

Train 

7,218 

10,706 

Woodland 

7,805 

13,810 

Totals 

177,952 

274,205 

Owing  to  differences  in  the  number  and  location  of 
grounds  during  the  two  years,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  extra  half-session  in  the  playground  week  of 
1919,  the  foregoing  figures  do  not  permit  of  fair  com- 
parison between  the  two  years  as  they  stand.  This 
comparison  can  most  fairly  be  made  by  taking  into 
consideration  only  those  playgrounds  that  were  open 
during  both  years.  We  shall  first  take  the  eighteen 
school  playgrounds  that  were  open  in  both  1918  and 
1919,  and  shall  include  the  attendance  only  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  (see  table  on  opposite  page). 

After  subtracting  one-eleventh  from  the  1919  total 
to  make  allowance  for  the  extra  half  session  gained 
over  1918,  our  resulting  figure  of  173,205  is  then 
comparable  with  the  1918  total  of  156,761.    With  all 
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COMPARATIVE  ATTENDANCE  BY  WEEKS.    CHILDREN  UNDER 

SIXTEEN.     18  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS  OPEN  DURING 

BOTH  SEASONS,   1918  AND   1919 


Weeks 

1918 

1919 

First 

24,509 

25,711 

Second 

15,371 

17,855 

Third 

18,448 

20,656 

Fourth 

17,100 

18,834 

Fifth 

14,895 

17,739 

Sixth 

14,484 

17,310 

Seventh 

12,267 

15,757 

Eighth 

13,357 

17,699 

Ninth* 

13,221 

18,437 

Tenth* 

13,049 

20,527 

Totals 

150,761 

190,525 

allowances  thus  made  the  1919  attendance  neverthe- 
less shows  an  increase  of  more  than  10%  over  1918. 
This,  it  will  be  noted,  leaves  the  attendance  of  youths 
and  adults  over  sixteen  entirely  out  of  the  reckoning 
and  includes  only  the  children  under  sixteen.  Thus 
it  appears  that  substituting  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  hours  for  the  earlier  morning  hours,  on  the 
school  grounds  at  least,  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  children  enjoying  playground 
privileges.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  on  the 
school  grounds,  almost  entirely  in  the  evenings,  of 
course,  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  4396  adults 
in  1919  as  compared  with  practically  no  adults  in 
1918.  From  the  standpoint  of  numbers,  therefore, 
as  far  as  the  school  playgrounds  are  concerned,  the 
new  schedule  of  hours  in  1919  brought  entirely  satis- 
factory results. 

Let  us  see  how  the  city  playgrounds  fared.    Here 

*  Playgrounds  same  in  number  but  not  identical  in  both  years. 
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again  we  shall  take  only  those  playgrounds  which 
were  open  during  both  years,  but  as  it  happens  all 
the  city  playgrounds  operating  in  1919  were  also 
open  in  1918.  There  was,  however,  an  additional 
ground  open  during  part  of  the  1918  season,  for 
which  deduction  from  the  1918  figures  has  been 
made.  Since  the  1918  city  playground  figures  are 
not  differentiated  into  children  and  adults,  totals  of 
all  attending  are  here  given : 

COMPARATIVE  ATTENDANCE  BY  WEEKS.     CHILDREN  AND 

ADULTS.     17  CITY  PLAYGROUNDS  OPEN  DURING  BOTH 

SEASONS,  1918  AND  1919 


Weeks 

1918 

1919 

First 

22,006 

26,720 

Second 

15,992 

26,595 

Third 

20,853 

32,595 

Fourth 

21,112 

29,179 

Fifth 

18,404 

31,771 

Sixth 

19,347 

28,058 

Seventh 

17,235 

24,513 

Eighth 

15,137 

24,905 

Ninth 

12,319 

32,315 

Tenth 

11,817 

18,456 

Totals 

174,222 

276,107 

Subtracting  as  before,  one-eleventh  from  the  1919 
total  we  get  the  figure  of  249,098  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  1918  total  of  174,222.  This  compari- 
son reveals  that  the  increase  in  attendance  on  the 
city  playgrounds  in  1919  was  43%  over  the  atten- 
dance of  1918.  The  question  of  interest  now  is,  how 
much  of  this  increase  in  1919  is  accounted  for  by  the 
attendance  of  adults  in  the  evening?  We  shall  as- 
sume that  the  adult  attendance  in  1918  with  the 
playgrounds  open  during  the  day  only,  was  negli- 
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gible,  and  shall  therefore  consider  the  1918  total 
as  representing  children  only.  The  weekly  reports 
from  the  city  playgrounds  in  1919  gave  the  atten- 
dance for  children  under  sixteen  and  for  youths  and 
adults  over  that  age  separately.  The  adult  atten- 
dance for  the  seventeen  grounds  in  1919,  that  is  of 
all  sixteen  and  over,  was  61,280.  When  we  deduct 
this  from  the  total  attendance  for  1919  and  subtract 
one-eleventh  we  find  that  the  attendance  of  children 
was  194,388  in  1919  as  compared  with  the  attendance 
of  174,222  in  1918.  Thus  child  attendance  alone  in 
1919  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  11  per  cent. 

Mere  gain  in  attendance,  however,  even  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  attending,  under 
the  new  scheme  of  hours  tried  last  season,  does  not 
necessarily  argue  that  better  results  have  been  ac- 
complished this  year  than  in  former  years.  As  noted 
more  than  once  in  this  chapter  the  play  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  evening  is  considerably  broken  up  by  the 
fact  that  adults  are  on  the  ground  too.  The  leaders 
cannot  give  the  children  the  proper  attention  when 
they  must  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
grown-ups  interested.  Likewise  the  adults  do  not 
get  the  sort  of  leadership  that  they  require  when  the 
leaders  must  thus  divide  their  time.  It  was  the 
rather  general  opinion  of  play  leaders  and  district 
directors  on  the  Cleveland  playgrounds  last  summer 
that  it  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  do  both  these 
jobs  well. 

It  is  necessary  to  mark  our  aim,  to  know  which 
problem  we  intend  to  handle  and  then  organize  to 
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handle  it.  The  recreation  problem  demands  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  personnel  and  program ;  the  play  prob- 
lem, another.  For  meeting  the  needs  of  the  former 
the  playgrounds  should  be  open  during  the  day;  for 
the  needs  of  the  latter  the  evening  hours  are  re- 
quired and  the  eight  o'clock  closing  time  as  observed 
this  season  is  entirely  too  early.  Eight  o'clock  for 
the  adults  has  been  found  to  be  the  time  when  the 
evening  activities  are  reaching  their  height  and  the 
leaders  this  past  season  have  seen  many  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity for  providing  a  good  evening's  relaxation  for 
these  people  by  having  to  close  the  grounds  at  the 
appointed  time. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  two  separate  groups 
of  personnel,  two  distinct  programs,  and  using  the 
same  playgrounds,  different  hours,  for  both  are  im- 
portant needs.  For  the  children  the  hours,  10  A.M. 
to  7  P.M.,  might  be  tried  so  that  the  children  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  cool  hours  of  the  early  even- 
ing. For  the  adults  the  grounds  could  be  used  from 
7  P.M.  to  10  P.M.  In  order  to  make  these  latter 
hours  possible,  however,  artificial  illumination  would 
need  to  be  installed  on  the  grounds. 

Year-Round  Playgrounds. — The  visitor  to  Cleve- 
land during  the  summer  finds  the  city  doing  credit- 
ably well  with  forty  public  playgrounds,  supervised 
and  equipped,  in  full  swing.  He  also  finds  six  well 
organized  settlement  playgrounds.  The  same  visitor 
returns  in  September,  looks  around,  rubs  his  eyes, 
and  looks  again.  No  playgrounds!  No  leaders,  no 
equipment — a  few  children  playing  about  in  an  other- 
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wise  empty  and  deserted  school  yard — here  where  he 
had  seen  children  by  the  hundreds  not  many  weeks 
before.  Are  not  the  play  needs  he  heard  so  much 
about  during  the  summer  still  existent?  Or  is  out- 
door play  a  bad  thing  for  children  in  fall,  winter  and 
spring? 

Truly  we  have  not  solved  the  play  problem  when 
we  have  met  it  for  only  ten  weeks  during  the  summer. 
Fall  and  spring  are  the  finest  times  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. Because  school  is  in  session  at  those  times  is 
all  the  more  reason,  it  would  seem,  why  there  should 
be  outdoor  play  provision  for  the  after  school  hours. 
Instead  of  this  we  discharge  our  leaders,  put  the 
equipment  safely  away  for  another  season,  and  let 
the  youth  to  their  own  devices. 

Administration. — No  good  reason  can  be  seen  for 
the  existence  of  two  separate  administrations  for  the 
public  playgrounds  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  every  reason  for  "unifying  the 
command."  The  purpose  of  all  the  public  play- 
grounds is  identical,  namely,  to  furnish  play  for  the 
children  in  the  day  time  and  recreation  for  adults  in 
the  evening.  Because  certain  sites  happen  to  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Public  Property  and  other  of  the  sites  happen  to 
be  school  grounds  under  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  no  reason  why  one  central  head 
should  not  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
all.  Co-operation  is  well  enough  but  common  opera- 
tion is  better  by  all  odds.  The  only  logical  differen- 
tiation in  the  playground  work  is  that  between  day- 
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time  play  and  evening  recreation  and  as  has  been 
previously  recommended  separate  personnel  should 
be  provided  for  the  direct  guidance  of  these  two 
activities.  That  is  only  the  more  reason,  however, 
for  having  these  two  otherwise  distinct  playground 
functions  head  up  under  one  central  executive-in- 
chief.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  double  playground 
purpose  be  harmoniously  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recreation  problems  of  the 
Park  System  involve  many  things  besides  play- 
grounds. The  Recreation  Director  under  the  Park 
Department  has  to  look  out  for  development  of  the 
use  of  the  park  athletic  fields,  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  form  of  pageants,  city-wide  celebrations  on 
holidays,  and  other  activities  which  require  the 
large  spaces  in  the  park  rather  than  the  small  spaces 
of  the  park  plaj^grounds.  If  Cleveland  is  really  to 
be  a  community,  it  must  as  a  city,  as  a  whole,  be 
thinking  at  one  or  two  times  during  the  year  about 
some  common  interest.  The  celebration  of  holidays 
in  a  big  way  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  community  interest.  The  Recreation  Director 
under  the  Park  Department  has  a  big  task,  separate 
from  that  of  conducting  the  playground  and  a  task 
which  challenges  the  best  efforts  of  any  man. 

The  Welfare  Federation,  or  other  such  body,  could 
well  develop  a  city-wide  committee  on  a  recreation 
program  for  Cleveland  as  a  whole,  with  such  an 
executive  force  in  charge  as  they  see  fit.  It  would 
be  the  problem  of  this  committee  to  promote  the 
work  of  a  city-wide  program  involving  not  only  the 


development  of  the  work  in  the  public  agencies  but 
also  the  co-ordinating  of  the  work  of  the  public 
agencies  with  the  work  of  private  agencies,  and  get- 
ting the  private  agencies  to  do  that  part  of  the  work 
which  they  can  do  better  than  public  agencies.  The 
executive  force  would  also  have  the  task  of  develop- 
ing recreation  in  industrial  plants  through  the  co- 
operation and  interest  of  both  the  employers  and 
workmen,  so  that  industrial  recreation  might  take 
its  big  place  in  the  life  of  an  industrial  city  like 
Cleveland. 

A  body  similar  in  function,  though  not  in  size,  to 
that  proposed,  has  been  in  existence  during  the  1919 
season  in  the  form  of  the  Playground  Coimiiittee. 
This  Committee  met  weekly  at  the  offices  of  the 
Welfare  Committee  and  determined  on  many  policies 
affecting  the  administration  of  the  playground  activi- 
ties. The  Committee  consisted  of  representatives  of 
the  Welfare  Federation,  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
the  Settlement  Union,  and  other  social  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  administrative  heads  of  the  school  and 
city  playgrounds.  It  came  into  being  at  the  request 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  in  order  to  render  ac- 
countability to  the  Foundation  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  $17,070  which  that  organization  had  appro- 
priated for  the  operation  of  the  playgrounds.  In 
this  way  the  Committee  came  to  exercise  a  controll- 
ing voice  in  the  direction  of  the  public  play  centers 
during  the  1919  season.  The  Committee  has  worked 
harmoniously  in  all  respects  with  the  executive  heads 
of  the  playground  work. 


CHAPTER  rV' 

SCHOOL  GARDENS 

For  three  j^ears  prior  to  1918  gardening  was  con- 
ducted as  a  part  of  the  all-round  program  of  the 
school  plaj^grounds.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  expres- 
sion to  nurturing,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
seven  fundamental  instincts  in  Dr.  Peterson's  under- 
lying theory.  On  each  playground  one  hundred  chil- 
dren from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  were  organized 
into  a  Pot  Garden  Club;  fifty  more  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age  were  organized  into  a  Box  Garden 
Club  and  twenty-five  others  into  a  Home  Garden 
Club.  The  work  was  supervised  by  the  play  leaders 
on  each  ground.  The  registration  for  the  two  years 
1916  and  1917  was  as  follows: 

GARDEN  REGISTRATION 


1916 

1917 

Pot  Gardens 
Box  Gardens 
Home  Gardens 

1,750 

1,150 

3S0 

1,651 

959 

3,071 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  table  that  home  garden- 
ing took  a  great  stride  in  the  first  year  of  this  country's 
participation  in  the  war.  Before  the  next  season, 
1918,  a  school  gardening  program  was  planned  that 
was  entirely  too  large  to  be  undertaken  as  a  sub- 
sidiary part  of  the  playground  work.  Cleveland 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
and  formed  one  of  the  largest  divisions  in  that  army 
with  its  own  chief,  Mr.  O.  M.  Eastman,  who  was 
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appointed  as  a  Supervisor  of  Gardens  in  the  Division 
of  Educational  Extension  of  the  public  schools. 

School  playgrounds  and  school  gardens  thus  be- 
came separate,  co-ordinate  agencies  headed  up  under 
the  same  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  A 
degree  of  co-operation  between  the  two  was  main- 
tained by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  playground  lead- 
ers gave  children  credit  for  their  work  in  the  school 
gardens.  At  the  same  time  the  school  garden  army 
with  all  its  "Food  will  win  the  war"  zeal,  strove  to 
keep  uppermost  the  play  motive.  Gardening  was 
urged  upon  the  children  as  good  fun.  They  were 
brought  to  look  upon  it  as  the  finest  kind  of  play. 
"Try  it  and  know  the  joys  of  gardening."  And  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  too  long  continued  application 
to  the  soil  might  turn  play  into  work,  recreational 
facilities  were  provided  on  many  of  the  larger  garden 
plots  such  as  a  baseball  diamond,  tennis  court,  etc. 

School  gardens,  as  organized  in  1918  and  again  in 
1919,  were  of  two  types,  tract  gardens  and  home 
gardens.  Tract  gardens  are  usually  vacant  lots, 
varying  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  35  acres  in 
size,  the  use  of  which  is  given  free  by  the  owners. 
Home  gardens  are  home  yard  plots. 

Garden  Tracts 
Garden  tracts  in  use  during  the  past  season,  1919, 
were  18  in  number,  and  totalled  90  acres  under  culti- 
vation. The  following  table  gives  the  designation, 
location,  cultivated  acreage,  number  of  children, 
gardening,  etc.,  for  the  18  different  tracts: 
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Besides  Mr.  Eastman  and  his  assistant,  there  were 
eleven  paid  workers  who  had  immediate  supervision 
of  the  tracts.  Children  were  usually  assigned  from 
one-fortieth  to  one-eightieth  of  an  acre  each.  Tools, 
the  property  of  the  Board  of  Education,  were  pro- 
vided for  use  where  the  children  were  not  able  to 
furnish  their  own.  Fertilizer  was  donated  by  the 
stock  yards.  Sprinkling  systems  were  installed. 
The  children  made  much  of  the  necessary  apparatus 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  school  work.  The  manual 
training  schools  in  their  wood-working  departments 
made  the  stakes  used  to  mark  out  the  plots.  Some 
of  these  also  were  made  on  the  playgrounds.  The 
tin  shops  of  the  manual  training  schools  turned  out 
sprinkling  cans,  wire  forcing-frames,  soil  testers,  can- 
ning outfits  and  other  garden  articles,  twenty  differ- 
ent kinds  in  all.  One  high  school  machine  shop  made 
hand  cultivators  by  the  hundred  on  the  factory  plan. 
Even  the  primary  grades  made  small  paper  pots  for 
transplanting  tomato,  pepper  and  cabbage  plants 
indoors  early  in  the  season.  Art  classes  made  garden 
posters.  School  printing  shops  produced  literature 
for  the  membership  campaign. 

The  tracts  with  four  tool  houses,  three  barns,  two 
hotbeds,  two  tractors,  two  five-shovel  cultivators, 
one  eight-foot  lime  sower,  a  disc  harrow,  an  empire 
plow,  besides  a  large  variety  of  smaller  implements, 
and  in  addition  221  feet  of  irrigation  system  are  very 
well  equipped  for  their  work. 

On  the  John  Hay  garden  tract  a  plot  was  set  aside 
for  a  group  of  blind  girls.     Each  child  with  the  aid 
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of  strings  as  guides,  planted  and  cared  for  her  own 
garden  without  help  further  than  general  guidance. 
It  was  proved  that  the  blind  children  could  cultivate 
the  same  sized  plot  as  the  normal  child  and  with 
equal  success. 

The  total  enrollment  in  tract  gardens  in  1918  was 
500;  in  1919,  415. 

Home  Gardens 
Eighty-five  acres  of  "back-yard"  gardens  were 
planted  in  1919;  the  gardens  averaged  497  square 
feet  in  size.  In  1918  with  the  war  still  on,  the  record 
was  higher.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of 
home  gardens  were  under  cultivation  in  this  year 
with  an  average  area  of  452  square  feet  each. 

The  total  enrollment  in  home  gardens  for  1918  was 
12,385;  for  1919,  7,840. 

For  the  purpose  of  supervision  the  home  gardens 
were  divided  into  districts  with  a  paid  inspector  in 
charge  of  each  district.  Sixteen  paid  inspectors  were 
employed  in  1919.  In  addition  there  were  sixty- 
seven  volunteer  inspectors.  The  paid  inspectors 
visited  each  garden  in  their  districts  two  or  three 
times  a  season,  rendering  whatever  advice  and  assist- 
ance was  needed.  Volunteer  inspectors  made  interim 
visits.  The  cost  of  the  inspection  service  was  about 
$1,116.95.  For  this  purpose  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
contributed  $1,000,  of  which  $502.83  was  used  in 
1918-19. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mid-season 
report  on  the  school  home  gardens  for  1919: 
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Number  acres  planted 84.8 

Value  of  labor $26,080.00 

Value  seeds  and  plants 7,680.00 

Value  fertilizer 2,452.00 

Value  tools 17,120.00 

Value  produce  used  at  home 16,720.00 

Value  produce  sold 1,720.00 

Value  produce  given  away 4,680.00 

Value  produce  canned 7,760.00 

School  Gardens — General 
The  estimated  value  of  the  crops  raised  in  all  gar- 
dens, tract  and  home,  in  1918  was  S92,982.    In  1919 
the  mid-season  report  as  of  July  15  valued  the  crops 
produced  to  date  at  830,880. 

Total  enrollments  for  all  school  gardens  for  the 
two  years  were  as  follows : 

1918 12,885 

1919 8,255 

The  average  age  of  the  children  enrolled  was  eleven 

years,  with  a  range  of  from  seven  to  sixteen  years. 

In  addition  140  adults  worked  on  the  tracts. 

A  course  in  supervision  of  school  gardening  was 
given  by  ]\Ir.  Eastman  at  the  Cleveland  Normal 
School  in  1918-19,  which  covered  the  following 
topics:  the  organization  of  a  city  for  school  garden- 
ing; the  home  garden,  vacant  lot,  and  large  tract 
systems;  methods  of  accounting  and  record-keeping; 
inspection  of  gardens;  statistics  as  to  investment 
and  returns. 

The  value  of  the  produce  raised  in  the  gardens,  as 
great  as  it  was,  and  the  real  economic  help  which 
this  produce  gave  to  many  families,  was  but  inci- 
dental to  the  real  work  which  the  gardening  accom- 
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plished,  namely,  the  happy,  healthful  and  useful 
occupation  of  the  children's  spare  time.  Getting 
back  to  the  soil  in  this  way  was  the  salvation  of  the 
young  "hoodlum"  of  many  a  neighborhood  whose 
only  fault  was  a  great  amount  of  surplus  energy  that 
lacked  proper  direction;  it  was  the  means  of  salva- 
tion also  for  many  a  child  under-endowed  with 
energy,  needing  physical  development.  Now  that  war 
gardens  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  work  should  not 
be  permitted  to  fall  off.  With  proper  organization 
and  backing  it  will  not.  Gardening  needs  moye  and 
more  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  There 
is  no  more  valuable  education  than  this  informal  edu- 
cation— play-instruction  development,  if  it  may  be  so 
styled.  Instruction  can  be  given  in  the  school  room; 
the  laboratory  work  can  be  held  in  the  out-of-doors, 
and  both  should  count  for  as  much  credit  in  the 
school  work  as  any  more  formal  branch  of  learning. 
As  play,  which  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  survey, 
gardening  furnishes  expression  of  two  of  the  funda- 
mental instincts,  namely,  nurturing  and  construc- 
tion, and  is  to  city  children  probably  the  most  avail- 
able form  of  expression  of  the  great  nurturing  in- 
stinct, which  ripens  into  sympathy  and  makes  for 
unselfishness.  It  is  also  an  activity  which  may  be 
indulged  in  throughout  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  recreations  of  adults.  From  this  point  of 
view  gardening  is  much  more  important  than  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  and  that  has  largely 
"carried"  gardening  along. 
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It  does  not  furnish  a  complete  play  life  as  some 
enthusiasts  maintain,  but  it  is  a  most  important  part 
of  a  complete  play  life  and  should  be  brought  to 
every  child  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  This  can  be 
done  in  our  elementary  and  high  schools  where  gar- 
dening should  be  placed  definitely  in  the  curriculum 
and  closely  co-ordinated  with  the  summer  work.  In 
fact  they  should  be  parts  of  a  carefully  thought  out 
whole. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  CENTERS 

Organized  School  Community  Centers  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  date  from  February  1,  1916.  Prior  to  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
which  provides  "that  upon  application  of  any  re- 
sponsible organization  or  group  of  at  least  seven 
citizens,  all  school  houses  shall  be  available  as  social 
centers  for  the  entertainment  and  education  of  the 
people,"  a  considerable  use  of  the  various  school 
plants  had  been  made  in  the  evenings  in  an  unor- 
ganized way  by  numerous  groups  for  miscellaneous 
purposes.  Thus  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1915, 596  organizations  used  93  school  buildings  3,007 
times  with  a  total  attendance  of  276,253. 

In  November  1915,  the  Committee  on  Social  Wel- 
fare called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  fact  that  "as  a  result  of  this  rapid  unsuper- 
vised growth,  and  along  with  much  good  that  has 
undoubtedly  been  accomplished,  has  come  some 
harm  in  the  nature  of  destruction  of  school  property 
and  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  improper  con- 
duct in  play  and  recreation."  In  the  same  report  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  unsupervised  use  of  school 
buildings  "was,  because  of  a  lack  of  organization, 
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uneconomical  .  .  .  because  in  many  cases  three 
adjacent  buildings  were  used  on  the  same  night 
at  a  probable  cost  of  S20,  whereas,  had  there  been 
adequate  organization,  this  use  could  have  been 
combined  in  one  building  at  a  cost  of  only  $6  or 
$7." 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  above  mentioned  report,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  November  15,  1915  authorized  the  creation 
of  the  Sub-Division  of  School  Extension  for  the  con- 
duct of  organized  Community  Center  activities,  ap- 
propriated S15,000  plus  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
cost  of  heat  and  light  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Centers  during  the  first  year,  and  appointed  a  Super- 
visor of  Community  Centers  to  take  office  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916. 

As  a  first  step,  thirteen  school  buildings  were 
opened  as  Community  Centers  about  February  1, 
1916.  This  did  not  deny  the  use  of  other  buildings 
to  groups  who  were  willing  to  assume  responsibility 
for  damage  to  school  property,  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  their  meeting,  and  for  the  pajanent  of  the  cus- 
todian fee,  but  it  did  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  con- 
centrate community  activities  in  the  schools  desig- 
nated as  Centers.  These  thirteen  schools  were  se- 
lected partly  because  of  their  equipment  for  the 
work,  auditorium,  gymnasium,  etc.,  partly  with  a 
view  to  their  geographical  distribution  over  the  city, 
but  the  final  determining  factor  was  the  insistence  of 
the  communities  themselves  in  demanding  School 
Centers. 
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Quantitative — Scope  of  the  Work 
1916. — The  first  year  the  work  did  not  get  under 
way  until  late  in  the  winter  and  the  season's  report 
showed  a  total  of  only  712  evening  sessions  at  the 
thirteen  Centers  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
61,101,  and  an  average  attendance  per  night  per 
building  of  36. 

1916-17. — The  continuance  of  the  same  plan  of 
operation  through  the  following  year,  October,  1916, 
to  June,  1917,  witnessed  better  results.  There  were 
several  changes  in  school  buildings  used  and  fourteen 
Centers  instead  of  thirteen.  The  fourteen  buildings 
were  open  altogether  1,195  evenings  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  135,554  and  an  average  attendance  per 
night  per  building  of  113.  Thus  the  average  attend- 
ance per  night  per  building  increased  31%  over  the 
preceding  year  while  the  total  aggregate  attendance 
more  than  doubled. 

1917-18. — At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
1917-18,  the  supervision  of  Community  Centers  was 
taken  over  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Extension, 
newly  created  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
work  was  enlarged  to  include  twenty-three  schools. 
Whereas,  heretofore,  the  initiative  had  come  largely 
from  the  communities  themselves  and  the  location  of 
Centers  had  been  principally  determined  by  the  local 
demand  for  them,  now  a  more  direct  effort  was  made 
to  stimulate  interest  in  community  activities  where 
before  there  had  been  none,  and  to  place  Centers  at 
points  where  it  was  felt  they  were  most  needed.  It 
was  made  possible  to  do  this  on  an  intensive  scale  in 
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four  neighborhoods  in  particular  where  the  Centers 
received  special  financial  aid  from  the  Mayor's  Ad- 
visory War  Board.  Because  of  the  enlarged  scope 
of  their  work,  these  four  Centers  were  designated 
"Neighborhood  Service  Centers."  During  this  year 
the  twenty-three  Centers  were  open  all  told  1931 
nights;  the  total  attendance  in  all  was  279,440;  and 
the  average  nightl}'  attendance  per  building  was  144, 
an  increase  of  27%  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
large  increase  in  total  attendance  marked  a  great 
growth  in  the  extent  of  the  Communit}^  Center  move- 
ment while  the  gain  in  nightly  attendance  per  build- 
ing showed  that  further  progress  had  been  made  to- 
ward the  desired  end  of  concentrating  community 
endeavor. 

191S-19.—T>ur'mg  1918-19  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  not  in  a  financial  position  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Community  Centers;  it  could  do  no 
more  than  to  permit  the  use  of  the  school  plant  with 
heat  and  light  free.  The  work  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily curtailed  both  in  number  of  Centers  operated 
and  in  the  program  carried  out  at  each  Center.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Neighborhood  Service  Centers, 
the  others  that  continued  to  operate  had  to  be  self- 
supporting,  that  is  as  regards  cost  of  leadership,  cus- 
todian fees  and  incidental  expenses.  Fifteen  Centers 
survived  on  this  basis  which  with  the  four  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  made  a  total  of  19  for  the  year.  The 
nineteen  Centers  were  open  in  all,  11,112  nights,  had 
a  total  attendance  of  149,548  and  an  average  nightly 
attendance  per  building  of  134.    As  compared  with 
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the  previous  year  this  was  a  decrease  of  46%  in  total 
attendance  and  of  8%  in  average  nightly  attendance 
per  building.  A  part  but  not  all  of  the  falling  off  in 
attendance  was  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic  which 
practically  closed  all  the  Centers  for  a  month  and 
seriously  crippled  the  work  for  several  months  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  distribution  of  the 
Centers  over  the  city  in  the  two  years,  1917-18, 
1918-19,  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  maps.  It 
will  be  seen  how  much  better  the  distribution  was  in 
the  first  of  these  years  as  compared  with  the  second. 
It  will  be  noted  also  that  certain  districts  stand  out 
prominently  as  not  having  been  supplied  with  Com- 
munity Centers  in  either  of  the  years.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  is  the  section  from  the  Public 
Square  to  E.  79th  St.  and  from  Payne  Ave.  to  the 
Lake.  One  or  more  Centers  are  needed  here  but 
none  has  been  established  because  the  school  build- 
ings in  the  district  are  old  and  lack  the  proper  facili- 
ties for  a  successful  Center.  A  similar  situation  pre- 
vails on  the  West  Side  from  the  River  to  W.  65th  St. 

Attendance  Summaries. — The  accompanying  tables 
give  in  detail  the  attendance  records  by  Centers  for 
the  two  years,  1917-18  and  1918-19. 

Extent  of  the  Work. — A  comparison  of  the  atten- 
dance figures  for  1917-18,  the  year  of  greatest  ex- 
pansion in  the  Community  Center  movement,  with 
the  population  figures  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  will 
show  what  a  very  small  beginning  has  so  far  been 
made  in  community  organization  when  viewed  in 
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ATTENDANCE,  COMMUNITY  CENTERS,  1917-18 


No.  Nights 

Total 

Average 

Center 

Open 

Attendance 

Nightly 
Attendance 

Addison 

87 

11,961 

138 

Brownell 

62 

3,766 

61 

Central  High 

84 

23,701 

282 

Chesterfield 

91 

10,452 

115 

Collinwood  High 

60 

4,763 

79 

Eagle 

lis 

16,664 

141 

East  High 

96 

7,890 

82 

East  Denison 

105 

12,756 

122 

Gilbert 

59 

4,147 

70 

Glenville  High 

134 

36,166 

170 

Kennard 

104 

28,557 

275 

Lincoln  High 

67 

8,450 

126 

Longwood 

129 

11,955 

93 

Miles 

115 

18,410 

160 

Mt.  Pleasant 

85 

8,097 

95 

Nottingham 

72 

9,380 

116 

Rawlinga 

69 

14,981 

117 

Rice 

35 

4,236 

121 

Rosedale 

37 

4,655 

126 

South  High 

85 

15,729 

185 

Tremont 

62 

2,265 

37 

Warner 

125 

17,576 

141 

Warren 

50 

2,883 

58 

Total 

1,931 

279,440 

144 

ATTENDANCE,  COMMUNITY 

CENTERS,  1918-19 

Center 

No.  Nights 
Open 

Total 
Attendance 

Average 

Nightly 

Attendance 

Addison 

36 

8,284 

230 

Central  High 

2G 

2,328 

90 

Chesterfield 

33 

1,371 

42 

Collinwood  High 

62 

2,573 

41 

Eagle 

42 

6,587 

157 

East  Blvd. 

7 

586 

83 

East  Denison 

41 

5,398 

132 

Giddinga 

7 

1,242 

177 

Gilbert 

87 

13,611 

156 

Glenville  High 

85 

20,278 

238 

Kennard 

54 

7,680 

142 

Longwood 

131 

18,456 

141 

Miles 

8 

786 

98 

Nottingham 

39 

5,275 

135 

Rawlings 

82 

22,038 

269 

Rice 

42 

4,858 

116 

South  High 

80 

8,564 

107 

Tremont 

71 

6,131 

86 

Warren 

37 

3,779 

102 

Total 

970 

139,825 

144 
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this  quantitative  aspect.  A  comparison  of  the  map 
showing  location  of  Community  Centers  with  the 
population  density  map  again  reveals  the  limitations 
of  the  work  to  date.  Even  when  we  stop  to  consider 
in  addition  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  Social  Settle- 
ments and  other  agencies  working  toward  the  same 
general  end,  we  must  admit  that  in  terms  of  city- 
wide  community  organization,  only  the  surface  has 
as  yet  been  scratched.  But  this  is  a  young  movement 
and  in  its  very  nature  it  must  start  from  small  begin- 
nings and  move  slowly.  What  is  of  greatest  concern 
at  the  present  juncture  is  not  how  much  has  been 
done,  but  how  v/ell  has  the  work  to  date  been  carried 
out?  For  the  whole  community  movement  is  ill- 
fated  if  the  first  steps  are  not  taken  carefully  and 
surely.  We  therefore  want  to  know  above  all  else 
how  well  the  work  so  far  done  has  met  community 
requirements. 

Qualitative — Character  of  the  Work 
Organization. — In  the  summer  of  1917,  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  same  resolution  that  created  the 
Division  of  Educational  Extension,  assigned  to  this 
division  the  direction  of  Community  Center  activi- 
ties, provided  for  a  Supervisory  Assistant  to  exercise 
immediate  oversight  of  this  work,  and  authorized  a 
schedule  of  salaries  to  be  paid  from  the  school  appro- 
priation to  evening  workers  in  the  various  Centers. 
This  authorization  allowed  for  a  supervisor  and  one 
or  more  assistants,  depending  on  the  attendance, 
each  night  a  Center  was  open. 
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Season  and  Hours. — The  regular  Community  Cen- 
ter season  is  for  a  period  of  seven  months  from 
October  to  April  inclusive.  Occasionally,  Centers  at 
their  own  request  have  been  pennitted  to  continue 
beyond  the  end  of  April  to  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  and  during  one  summer  four  Centers  were  con- 
ducted from  May  1  to  September  28  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  a  demand  for  year-round  service. 

The  Centers  are  open  as  many  nights  a  week  as 
the  demand  warrants.  During  the  past  season  two 
Centers  that  were  organized  for  dancing  exclusively 
were  open  only  once  every  two  weeks;  other  Cen- 
ters like  the  Neighborhood  Service  Centers  were  in 
operation  as  often  as  every  night  in  the  week  with 
the  exception  of  Sunday.  The  hours  varied  also  but 
were  noniially  from  7:00  P.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 

Age  Grouping. — Communit}^  Centers  are  intended 
as  recreation  centers  for  those  over  the  school  age. 
The  rule  is  therefore  that  only  those  over  fourteen 
shall  be  admitted.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  not 
always  been  possible  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  this 
younger  group.  In  the  more  populous  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  children  gather  about  the  entrance 
in  great  swarms  every  time  the  building  is  open  and 
where  parents  must  come  bringing  their  children  or 
not  come  at  all,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  admit 
the  children.  In  these  places  game  rooms  with  a 
competent  person  in  charge  have  been  provided. 
Here  the  children  are  entertained  while  their  elders 
are  free  to  participate,  unencumbered,  in  the  activi- 
ties planned  for  them.    Although  adults  of  all  ages 
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are  attracted  to  the  Centers,  the  young  people  in 
their  later  teens  and  early  twenties  among  whom  the 
dancing  is  especially  popular  are  found  to  be  in  the 
majority. 


COST  OF  OPERATION. 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS.  WINTER 

SEASON,   1917-18 

No.  of 

Ses- 

Cost 

No.  OF 

sions 

Salaries 

Custo- 

Total 

Per 

Center 

Nights 

OP 

OF 

dian 

Cost  of 

Unit  of 

Open 

Paid 

Super- 

Ser- 

Ser- 

Atten- 

Ser- 

visors 

vice 

vices 

dance 

vice 

Addison 

87 

184 

$413.00 

$348.00 

$761.00 

$.063 

Brownell 

62 

129 

277.50 

248.00 

525.50 

.138 

Central  High 

84 

168 

357.50 

336.00 

693.50 

.029 

Chesterfield 

91 

145 

322.00 

364.00 

686.00 

.065 

Collin  wood  H. 

60 

127 

227.00 

240.00 

467.00 

.097 

Eagle 

118 

465 

1,163.00 

472.00 

1,635.00 

.098 

East  High 

96 

157 

253.00 

384.00 

637.00 

.081 

East  Denison 

105 

230 

466.25 

420.00 

886.25 

.069 

Gilbert 

59 

80 

237.00 

236.00 

473.00 

.114 

Glenville 

134 

289 

731.25 

536.00 

1,267.25 

.035 

Kennard 

104 

575 

1,342.45 

416.00 

1,758.45 

.062 

Lincoln  High 

67 

191 

300.26 

268.00 

568.26 

.067 

Longwood 

129 

233 

437.50 

516.00 

953.50 

.078 

Miles 

115 

225 

518.50 

460.00 

978.50 

.053 

Mt.  Pleasant 

85 

145 

321.75 

340.00 

661.75 

.081 

Nottingham 

72 

187 

456.50 

288.00 

744.50 

.079 

Rawlings 

69 

356 

827.51 

276.00 

1,103.51 

.074 

Rice 

35 

29 

119.00 

140.00 

259.00 

.061 

Rosedale 

37 

0 

148.00 

148.00 

.032 

South  High 

85 

452 

1,029.25 

340.00 

1,369.25 

.087 

Tremont 

62 

132 

327.75 

248.00 

575.75 

.254 

Warner 

125 

164 

474.25 

500.00 

974.25 

.055 

Warren 

50 

78 

176.00 

200.00 

376.00 

.130 

Total 

1931 

4741 

$10,778.22 

.S7,724.00 

$18,502.22 

$.066 
(average) 

Costs  1917-18. — The  total  cost  of  operating  the 
twenty-three  Centers  in  1917-18  was  $18,500.  Cost 
as  here  used  includes  only  the  two  items  of  leader- 
ship and  custodian  service.  It  excludes  the  other 
costs,  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  Centers,  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  administrative  work  at  the 
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Board  of  Education,  of  the  up-keep,  heat  and  light  of 
the  school  buildings  used,  and  of  certain  minor  items 
met  by  the  Centers  direct  such  as  music  for  the 
dances,  printing,  and  supplies. 

In  1917-18  the  average  cost  per  Center  for  leader- 
ship and  custodian  service  was  S304.  This  average, 
however,  means  little  because  of  the  great  disparity 
in  the  number  of  nights  each  Center  was  open. 
Leaders  were  paid  on  the  average  $2.25  per  night. 
The  Centers  averaged  from  two  to  three  leaders  per 
evening  session.  This  made  the  cost  of  leadershp 
about  S5.50  per  Center  nightly.  Custodian  services 
ran  about  $4.00  a  night  per  building,  bringing  the 
total  nightly  cost  per  Center  up  to  $9.50.  Dividing 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  Centers  for  the  year  by  the 
gross  aggregate  attendance,  we  find  that  one  even- 
ing's session  cost  about  $.07  per  capita.  The  table 
on  page  93  gives  details  of  operating  costs  for  each 
Center  in  1917-18. 

In  providing  administration,  giving  the  use  of  the 
buildings,  and  in  paying  leaders'  salaries  and  cus- 
todian fees,  the  Board  of  Education  in  1917-18  sup- 
plied practically  everything  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  work.  It  was  intended,  however, 
that  each  Center  should  become  as  fully  self-support- 
ing as  possible,  and  to  this  end  small  fees  were  levied 
either  in  the  form  of  membership  dues  or  as  an  assess- 
ment for  each  activity  engaged  in,  the  method  and 
amounts  varying  among  the  Centers  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  pay. 
From  these  fees  all  incidental  expenses  were  paid, 
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$1000  was  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  permanent 
equipment,  and  another  $1000  was  turned  in  to  the 
Board  of  Education  toward  general  operating  ex- 
penses. This  made  the  cost  to  the  Board  of  the 
year's  work  about  $17,500  as  compared  with  $20,000 
which  it  had  originally  voted  for  the  Community 
Centers  during  this  year. 

Costs,  1918-19— In  1918-19,  when  the  Board  of 
Education  was  unable  to  make  provision  for  leader- 
ship and  custodian  service  and  could  offer  only  the 
use  of  the  buildings  with  heat  and  light  free,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Centers  to  finance  themselves. 
The  four  Neighborhood  centers  were  taken  care  of 
by  the  Mayor's  War  Board  which  doubled  its  appro- 
priation to  keep  them  alive.  The  Longwood  Center 
was  supported  by  the  Play  House.  Twelve  other 
Centers  essayed  the  problem  of  their  own  support 
and  they  were  joined  in  this  by  two  new  Centers 
which  started  life  on  the  "pay  as  you  go"  basis. 
This  completed  the  total  of  19  Centers  that  operated 
in  1918-19.  Six  Centers  of  the  previous  year  were 
unable  to  meet  the  financial  crisis  and  dropped  out. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate,  de- 
tailed record  of  the  Community  Center  expenditures 
for  1918-19.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  how- 
ever, the  operation  costs  of  the  nineteen  Centers  this 
year  for  leadership  and  custodian  services  amounted 
to  about  $9,092.00  or,  roughly,  half  the  expenditure 
of  the  twenty-three  Centers  in  1917-18.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  session  was  $9.00  and  per  unit  of  atten- 
dance $.061. 
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School  Equipment. — The  variety  of  recreational 
opportunity  that  can  be  offered  by  a  Community 
Center  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  facilities  of 
the  school  building  used.  For  this  reason  the  loca- 
tion of  Centers  is  considerably  determined  by  the 
equipment  of  the  school  plant.  Auditorium  and  gym- 
nasium are  almost  indispensable  requisites.  Of  the 
nineteen  school  buildings  used  in  1918-19  only  one 
lacked  an  auditorium  and  in  this  school  a  large  class 
room  was  available  in  its  stead.  Three  of  the  build- 
ings did  not  have  gjTnnasiums,  but  one  of  these,  Tre- 
mont,  used  the  play  rooms  in  the  building  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  other  two  Centers  could  not  have 
gj^mnasium  activities.  Fourteen  of  the  plants  used 
were  equipped  with  shower  baths.  These  alone  ren- 
dered a  great  community  service  in  many  congested 
neighborhoods.  Finally,  one  of  the  Centers,  Ken- 
nard,  was  provided  with  all  of  the  above  and  in  addi- 
tion a  swimming  pool,  which  latter  is  a  prize  feature. 

All  of  the  buildings  need  more  lights  to  make  them 
cheerful  and  attractive  for  evening  use.  Domestic 
science  equipment  was  available  in  a  few  schools  and 
could  have  been  used  to  great  advantage  in  many 
more.  The  gj^mnasiums  on  the  whole  were  lacking 
in  apparatus.  Some  of  this  was  supplied  by  the 
Centers  themselves. 

Leadership. — Even  when  the  School  Board  appro- 
priation for  salaries  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Com- 
munity Centers  became  self-supporting,  they  ran  on 
the  principle  of  paid  leadership.  It  was  felt  that  the 
advantage  of  the  work  over  the  old  system  of  the 
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miscellaneous  use  of  school  buildings  lay  in  organiza- 
tion, and  that  organization  could  be  effective,  that  is 
subject  to  the  proper  amount  of  oversight  and  con- 
trol, only  when  leaders  were  employed  on  a  salaried 
basis. 

The  amount  of  salary  paid  was  not  so  signifi- 
cant; it  was  the  principle  that  counted.  And  in 
actuality,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  good  leadership 
for  nominal  pay,  because  the  Center  work  was  only 
an  extra  activity  for  the  leaders  a  few  evenings  a 
week  and  they  did  it  not  so  much  for  the  money  they 
received  but  because  of  an  interest  in  the  work. 
The  salary  schedule  as  provided  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  1917  resolution  and  which  still  holds, 
although  maintained  last  year  by  the  Centers  them- 
selves, is  as  follows: 


SUPERVISORS  OF  CENTERS 


Weeklt  Average  Attendance  per  Session 


Salary 
PER  Session 


100  or  less 

101-150 

151-200 

201-250 

251-300 

More  than  300 


$1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 


ASSISTANTS  IN  COMMUNITY  CENTERS 

100  or  less 

$1.00 

101-150 

1.25 

151-200 

1.50 

201-250 

1.75 

251-300 

2.00 

More  than  300 

2.25 
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As  we  have  already  noted,  the  average  pay  per  leader 
per  session  was  $2.25.  In  accordance  with  the  above 
schedule,  supervisors  received  proportionately  more, 
assistants  proportionately  less  than  this  amount. 

In  experience,  those  Centers  have  secured  the  best 
results  which  have  had  the  principal  or  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  day  school  as  supervisors. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  day  school  is  an  almost  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  success  of  a  Community  Cen- 
ter. The  day  school  teachers  through  the  children 
have  an  intimate  touch  with  most  of  the  families  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  know  the  community,  its 
character  and  its  problems.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  employ 
leaders  from  the  day  school  whenever  they  can  be 
induced  to  take  the  work. 

If  we  except  the  four  Neighborhood  Service  Cen- 
ters where  trained  social  workers  were  employed  as 
full  time  directors,  and  if  we  except  also  Longwood 
Center  where  leadership  was  provided  by  the  Play 
House,  we  find  that,  of  the  remaining  fourteen  Cen- 
ters, eight  of  the  Supervisors  were  members  of  the 
day  school  staff  as  follows:  five  were  the  principals 
of  the  day  school :  one  was  the  co-principal,  and  two 
others  were  teachers. 

In  another  Center  the  principal  of  the  night  school 
was  supervisor.  One  community  preferred  to  man- 
age its  own  community  affairs  and  had  no  paid  lead- 
ers. This  was  at  Chesterfield  school.  At  Giddings 
school  the  center,  which  was  organized  for  dancing 


onlj^,  was  partly  supervised  by  the  Mother's  Club, 
the  organization  which  was  responsible  for  starting 
the  center.  Another  center,  East  Denison,  had  a 
neighborhood  advisory  board  that  co-operated  very 
efficiently  with  the  regular  supervisor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  community  program. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  no  regular  training 
course  for  Community  Center  leaders.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  1918-19  season  an  Institute  of  two 
weeks  was  held  which  divided  its  time  between  the 
training  of  leaders  for  Americanization  and  for  com- 
munity work.  Many  of  the  Community  Center 
leaders  availed  themselves  of  this  course.  No  printed 
instructions  for  the  leaders  were  issued  but  they  were 
called  together  by  the  Supervisory  Assistant  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  given  verbal  instructions. 

Activities. — The  final  product  of  all  the  factors  pre- 
viously mentioned,  administration,  financial  support, 
school  equipment,  and  leadership,  is  the  program  it- 
self. This  resultant  varies  among  the  Centers  directly 
as  the  above-mentioned  features  vary.  During  1917- 
18  the  School  Board  appropriations  permitted  a  much 
wider  program  to  be  carried  out  in  all  of  the  Centers, 
than  in  1918-19.  In  1917-18  the  supervisor  of  each 
Center  might  decide  what  the  particular  needs  of  the 
community  were  and  could  then  organize  the  work 
best  to  fit  those  needs,  employing  trained  leadership 
for  every  activity  planned.  Thus  a  broad  program 
was  laid  out,  from  the  large  dances  of  a  purely  social 
and  recreational  nature  to  the  small  club  and  class 
groups  in  which  information  and  instruction  were 
combined  with  diversion. 
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In  1918-19,  however,  the  uppermost  consideration 
in  the  mind  of  the  supervisor  had  of  necessity  to  be : 
"Will  this  activity  pay?  Can  the  people  support  it? 
If  not,  then  it  must  be  dropped."  The  activities 
that  mainly  survived  this  test  were  the  popular  ones 
that  attracted  large  groups,  dancing,  sings,  enter- 
tainments, dramatics  and  gymnasium.  Most  of  the 
small  group  activities  where  the  per  capita  cost  of 
leadership  was  high  were  dropped  although  it  was  in 
those  very  sections  where  such  activities  were  most 
urgently  needed.  These  were  the  activities  through 
which  the  educative  influences  of  the  Center  were 
most  directly  felt;  civic  clubs,  English  classes,  music 
and  art  clubs,  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training 
classes,  etc.  Even  the  entertainments  suffered.  In 
previous  years  small  admission  fees  to  the  entertain- 
ments had  been  charged  but  the  revenue  from  this 
source  had  not  usually  been  sufficient  to  ipay  the  full 
cost  of  the  program.  When  the  admission  fees  had 
to  meet  all  expenses  inferior  programs  were  given  at 
higher  rates  of  admission  to  resultingly  smaller  audi- 
ence. Many  Centers  where  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  younger  children,  were  at  a  loss  to  sup- 
port the  game  rooms  because  there  was  no  way  of 
making  this  feature  finance  itself. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  activities  conducted  in  each 
Center  during  1918-19  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  program.  From  the  following  list  the  Neigh- 
borhood Centers  have  been  omitted  since  they  w'ill 
be  given  special  mention  presently.  The  letters  after 
the  name  of  each  Center  represent  the  facilities  of 
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the  school  building  as  follows:  A — auditorium;  G — 
gymnasium;  S — shower  baths;  P — swimming  pool. 
A  few-word  description  of  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood served  is  given.  The  figures  in  parenthesis 
after  each  activity  listed  indicate  the  number  of 
times  a  week  that  gi-oup  meets:  (1)  once  a  week; 
(2)  twice  a  week;  (}/Q  every  two  weeks. 


Center 


Addison  (A-G) 

Central  High  (A-G-S) 
Chesterfield  (A-G-S) 


COLLINWOOD,  Jr. 


Eagle  (A-G-S) 


East  Blvd.  (A-G-S) 
EastDenison  (A-G-S) 


Location  and  Neigh- 
borhood 


Hough  Ave.  and  Addison 
Road. 

Fairly  well-to-do  American 
neighborhood  of  apart- 
ment dwellers. 

E.  55th  St.  opp.  Longfel- 
low Ave. 

Chesterfield  and  E.  123rd 
St. 

American  community  of 
the  better-class  home- 
owning  type.  No  paid 
supervisor.  People  pre- 
ferred to  manage  their 
own  community  affairs. 

St.  Clair  Ave.  &  Ivanhoe 
Rd. 

Outlying  district,  foreign, 
mostly  Italian. 


Eagle  Ave.  nr.  E.  9th  St. 

Haymarket  district, foreign, 
Syrian  and  some  Italian. 
Large  evening  atten- 
dance of  younger  chil- 
dren. 

East  Bl  vd .  &  Woodland  Rd. 

American  Neighborhood. 

Denison  Av.  nr.  W.  15th 
St. 

American  and  2nd  genera- 
tion foreign. 


Dance  (1) 

Community  Sing  (1 ) 
Dramatic  Club  (1) 
Orchestras  (1) 

Basketball(l) 

Men's  Gymnasium 

(2) 
Community  Sing 
(Occasional) 


Dance  (1) 

Basket  Ball  (2) 

Two  symphony  con- 
certs under  the 
auspices  of  the 
Musical  Art  Soci- 
ety. 

Dance  (1) 

Two  Dramatic 
Clubs  (1) 

Men's  Gymnasium 

Game  Room 


Dance  (J^) 
Dance  (1) 
Dancing  class  (1) 
Folk  Dancing  (1) 
Boys'  Gymnasium 

(1) 
Girls'     Gymnasium 

(1) 

Two  Dramatic 

Clubs  (1) 
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Center 

Location  and 
Neighborhood 

Activities 

GiDDINGS  (A) 

E.   71st  St.  btw.   Cedar  & 

Central 

Dance  (1) 

Jewish  neighborhood.  Cen- 

ter started  by  Mother's 

Club. 

Glenville  H.  (A-G-S) 

Parkwood  Dr.  Cor.  Ever- 

Basket  Ball  (2) 

ton 

Boys'     Gymnasium 

Well-to-do  American  neigh- 

.(2) 

borhood. 

Girls'  Gymnasium 
(1) 

Women's  Gymna- 
sium (1) 

Dance  (1) 

Kennard  (A-G-S-P) 

E.  46th  St.  south  of  Sco\'ill. 

Dance  (1) 

Russian  Jews  mostly,  some 

Moving  Pictures  (1) 

Negroes. 

Women's  Swimming 

Class  (1) 
Clubs 

LONGWOOD  (A-G-S) 

E.  35th  St.  btw.  Scovill  & 

Social  Dance  (2) 

Woodland. 

Folk  Dancing  (1) 

Mostly  Negroes  .some  Ital- 

Women's      Needle- 

ians, a  few  Jews.     Joint 

work  (1) 

enterprise  with  the  Play 

Gymnasium  (6) 

House. 

Basketball  (7) 
Motion  Picture  (1) 
2  Concerts  by  mem- 
bers   Fortnightly 
Club 
Domestic  Science 
(2) 

Glee  Club  (1) 
Dramatics  (2) 
Manual  Training  (2) 
Self-government 
Committee  (1) 
Dance  (1) 

Miles  (A-G) 

Miles  Ave.,  cor  118th  St. 

Dramatic  Club  (1) 

Irish  predominantly. 

Dance  (1) 

Nottingham  (A-S) 

Nottingham  Rd.  &  Water- 

Community Sing  (1) 

loo  Rd. 

Moving  Pictures  (1) 

Remote  district;    formerly 

separate      village,     now 

part  of  city. 

Rice  (A-G) 

E.  116th  St.,  cor.  Buckeye 

Dance  (1) 

Rd. 

Folk  Dancing  (1) 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian. 

Women's  Gymna- 
sium (1) 

Boys'  Gymnasium 
(1) 

Entertainment  (1) 

Glee  Club  (1) 

Dramatic  Club  (1) 

Warren  (A-G-S) 

Warren  Ave.,  nr.  Dille  Rd. 

Dance  (1) 

American    and    Bohemian 

Bovs'     Gymnasium 

neighborhood. 

(1) 
Girls'     Gymnasium 

(1) 
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In  addition  to  the  activities  at  the  above-mentioned 
Centers  there  were  two  Symphony  Concerts  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical  Art  Society  at  the 
West  Technical  High  School,  and  two  similar  con- 
certs at  the  East  Technical  High  School. 

Neighborhood  Service  Centers 
After  a  careful  survey  of  the  city,  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  War  Board  and  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  selected  four  neighbor- 
hoods having  a  large  foreign  population  as  strategic 
points  in  which  to  do  a  special  piece  of  war  work,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  expressed  as  follows: 

"By  means  of  the  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
of  individual,  family,  and  neighborhood  life  as  affected 
by  the  war,  to  provide  means  for  information  and 
counsel,  for  continued  education,  for  occupation  and 
recreation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  caused  by 
unrest  throughout  the  city,  and  in  particular,  among 
boys  and  young  girls." 

It  was  believed  that  this  purpose  could  best  be 
accomplished  in  co-operation  with  the  School  Com- 
munity Center  movement,  and  on  January  1,  1918, 
four  school  buildings  in  the  districts  selected  were 
opened  as  Neighborhood  Service  Centers.  These 
schools  were  in  the  first  year,  Gilbert,  South  Higji, 
Tremont  and  Rice.  In  the  second  year,  Rawlings 
was  substituted  for  Rice. 

Administration  and  Leadership. — The  Board  of 
Education  did  for  these  Neighborhood  Centers  the 
same  as  for  all  other  Community  Centers,  furnishing 
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use  of  building  without  charge  for  heat  and  light,  and 
providing  funds  also  for  custodian  service  and  the 
regular  amount  of  leadership.  The  Maj^or's  War 
Board  used  its  appropriation  to  employ  the  services 
of  a  full-time  director  and  assistant  director,  both 
trained  social  workers,  to  do  neighborhood  work. 
It  was  in  this  latter  feature  that  the  Neighborhood 
Service  Centers  were  unique. 

During  the  day  the  director  and  assistant  director 
visited  the  homes  in  the  community,  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  needs,  and  brought  these  needs 
to  the  attention  of  the  already  existing  social  agencies. 
At  the  same  time  they  aroused  interest  in  the  evening 
activities  at  the  school  building  and  in  some  cases 
tried  to  make  the  neighborhood  feel  that  any  activi- 
ties desired  by  them  would  be  inaugurated  rather 
than  letting  them  feel  that  certain  activities  were 
being  forced  upon  them.  In  the  evening  the  direc- 
tors supervised  the  work  in  the  Community  Center. 

The  directors  took  an  active  leadership  in  their 
several  neighborhoods  in  the  various  war-time  drives 
and  programs,  Liberty  Loans,  War  Chest,  Thrift 
Stamp,  Food  Conservation,  Americanization,  etc., 
and  were  instrumental  in  securing  remarkably  suc- 
cessful results.  Food  demonstrations  in  the  use  of 
substitutes  and  canning  lessons  were  given  at  the 
school  building.  Home  gardens  were  encouraged, 
Americanization  classes  were  organized. 

When  the  influenza  came  these  community  leaders 
were  not  found  wanting.  Soup  kitchens  were  main- 
tained to  provide  for  the  sick.  Food  was  distributed 
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with  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  to  families 
that  had  been  rendered  helpless.  Doctors  and  nurses 
were  procured  for  homes  without  medical  attention. 
Information  was  disseminated  concerning  personal 
hygiene  and  sanitation  as  means  of  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  the  epidemic. 

Cost  of  Operation. — According  to  the  financial  rec- 
ords for  the  two  years,  1917-18  and  1918-19,  it  cost 
about  twice  as  much  to  maintain  a  Neighborhood 
Service  Center  as  to  operate  a  regular  Community 
Center.  In  the  former  year  the  custodian  service 
and  the  salaries  of  the  leaders  other  than  the  director 
and  assistant  director  were  paid  from  the  Board  of 
Education  appropriation.  The  cost  of  these  items 
to  the  Board  for  the  regular  Centers  averaged  about 
$175  monthly;  for  the  Neighborhood  Centers  a  little 
less,  or,  approximately,  SI 55  monthly.  To  the  latter 
amount,  in  the  Neighborhood  Centers,  the  War 
Board  added  about  S200  monthly  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  director  and  assistant  director.  This  brought 
the  total  cost  of  each  Neighborhood  Center  up  to 
$355  monthly  or  just  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
monthly  average  cost  for  maintaining  the  other 
Centers.  During  the  second  year,  1918-19,  when 
the  Board  of  Education  withdrew  its  support,  the 
War  Board  found  it  necessary  practically  to  double 
its  previous  allowance  of  $200  monthly  in  order  not 
to  curtail  the  work  of  the  Neighborhood  Centers. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Centers  were  so  completely  sub- 
sidized that  the  people  of  the  community  no  longer 
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had  a  share  in  the  support  of  the  work.  It  was  not 
a  great  amount  that  could  be  expected  to  be  paid 
by  these  neighborhoods  in  which  organized  commun- 
ity effort  was  still  in  its  infancy;  nevertheless  the 
principle  of  popular  support  was  carried  out  and  fees 
were  charged  as  elsewhere.  At  the  Gilbert  Center  in 
the  second  year  of  the  work,  the  income  from  fees 
was  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  with  the  exception 
of  the  salaries  of  the  two  directors. 

Comparative  Attendance. — The  return  for  the 
money  put  into  such  well  organized  community 
work,  even  when  the  most  difficult  fields  in  the  city 
are  selected,  is  indicated  in  a  comparison  of  the  at- 
tendance records  for  the  regular  Community  Centers 
with  the  Neighborhood  Centers.  In  February  1918, 
after  the  work  had  been  under  way  one  month,  the 
attendance  at  the  four  Neighborhood  Centers,  al- 
though they  represented  one-sixth  of  all  the  Centers 
in  operation,  was  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  atten- 
dance in  all  twenty-three  centers.  Before  the  end  of 
that  same  year,  however,  the  attendance  at  these 
four  Centers  had  almost  doubled  and  they  had  con- 
siderably more  than  their  one-sixth  share.  In  the 
following  year,  1918-19,  when  the  total  number  of 
Centers  in  operation  each  month  varied  between  17 
and  19,  the  four  Neighborhood  Centers  claimed  28% 
of  the  total  attendance  in  January;  30%  in  Febru- 
ary; 35%  in  March;  and  in  April,  with  46%,  these 
four  Centers  had  almost  half  the  total  attendance  in 
the  entire  18  Centers  operating  during  that  month. 

Or  we  may  take  one  of  these  Neighborhood  Cen- 
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ters,  Rawlings,  as  an  example,  and  compare  it  with 
itself  when  it  was  a  regular  Community  Center.  In 
1917-18  when  Rawlings  was  a  regular  Center  it  was 
open  on  an  average  of  ten  nights  a  month,  had  an 
average  monthly  attendance  of  2,140  and  an  average 
nightly  attendance  of  117.  The  following  year  it 
became  a  Neighborhood  Center.  The  attendance  in 
December,  when  the  community  was  still  recovering 
from  the  influenza  epidemic,  fell  below  the  monthly 
average  of  the  previous  year  and  stood  at  only  1,737. 
In  January,  however,  the  effect  of  organization  and 
leadership  began  to  tell  and  the  attendance  for  that 
month  rose  to  2683.  February  saw  the  January 
figure  almost  doubled,  4488.  March  marked  a  further 
increase,  4522.  Finally  in  April,  1919,  the  attendance 
jumped  to  the  record-breaking  monthly  total  for  any 
of  the  Centers  of  7890.  In  these  five  months  Rawlings 
School  was  open  fifteen  nights  a  month  as  compared 
with  ten  the  previous  year  and  had  an  average  nightly 
attendance  of  280  as  compared  to  117  in  1917-18. 

Program. — With  the  amount  of  leadership  which 
the  extra  financial  help  made  possible,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Centers  were  enabled  to  maintain  a 
very  large  program  of  activities.  The  neighborhood 
visiting  naturally  served  to  increase  the  interest  and 
attendance.  An  outline  of  the  weekly  schedule  of 
events  in  the  four  Centers  follows :  * 

*  The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  Center  represent  the 
facilities  of  the  school  building  as  follows :  A,  auditorium; 
G,  gymnasium;  S,  shower  baths;  P,  swimming  pool .  The 
figures  in  parentheses  after  each  activity  listed  indicate  the 
number  of  times  a  week  that  group  meets:  (1)  once  a  week; 
(2)  twice  a  week;  (J^)  every  two  weeks. 
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Gilbert  (A-G-S),  W.  58th  St.  near  Storer  Ave. 

Foreign  district,  Hungarian,  Bohemian  and  German  principallj'.    People 

hard  working  and  industrious.     Verj-  little  poverty. 

Community  Dance  (1)  Boys'  Gymnasium  Class  (1) 

Community  Sing  (J>^)  Girls'  Gymnasium  Class  (1) 

Dancing  Classes  (2)  Mothers'  Gymnasium  Class  (1) 

Four  Dramatic  Clubs  (I)  Girls'  Basket  Ball  (1) 

Instrumental  Music  Club  (1)  Art  Class  (1) 

Bovs'  Glee  Club  (1)  French  Class  (1) 

Mothers'  Club  (K)  8th  grade  arithmetic  (1) 

Boys'  Ci\-ic  Club  (1)  Sth  grade  English  (1) 

Mothers'  Sewing  Classes  (2)  Citizenship  Class  (1) 

Girls'  Knitting  Class  (1)  Americanization  Class  (1) 

Reading  Room  Parliamentary  Law  (1) 

Game  Room 

R.vwLiNGs  (A-G-S),  Rawlings  Ave.  near  E.  75th  St. 
Hungarian  settlement,  very  populous. 

Dance  (1)  English  Classes 

Boys'  Gymnasium  (1)  CiWcs  Club  (1) 

Girls'  Gymnasium  (1)  Manual  Training   (1) 

Girls'  Dancing  Classes  (2)  Printing  Class  {!) 

Mo\'ing  Pictures  (1)  Game  Room 

Library 

South  High  (A-G-S) ,  Broadway,  opp.  Fullerton  Ave. 
Polish  neighborhood.    Fair  home  conditions. 

Boys'  Gvmnasium  (2)  Cooking  Classes  (2) 

Basket  Ball  (2)  Sewing  Class  (1) 

Girls'  Gymnasium  (1)  Millinery  Class  (1) 

Gvmnastic  Dancing  (1)  Orchestra  (1) 

Girls'  Club  (1)  Three  Dramatic  Clubs  (1) 

Three  Boys'  Clubs  (1) 

Tremon-t  (S— Play  Rooms),  Tremont  Ave.,  S.  W.  and  W.  10th  St. 
Polish,  Russian,  Slovak.    Two  large  parochial  schools. 
Dance  (1)  Cooking  Classes  (2) 

Dancing  Class  (1)  Sewing  Class  (1) 

Boys'  Gymnasium  (3)  Manual  Training  (4) 

Girls'  Gymnasium  (1)  Orchestra  (1) 

Aesthetic  Dancing  (1)  Boys'  Club  (1) 

Boys'  Game  Room  (2) 

Results. — In  the  districts  where  the  Neighborhood 
Centers  were  located  the  chief  competitors  to  the 
social  activities  within  the  school  building  were  the 
saloon,  the  pool  room,  the  coffee  house,  and  a  few 
poor  moving-picture  shows.  The  harmful  influences 
of  most  of  these  agencies  is  pointed  out  in  another 
volume  of  this  Survey.  How  good  a  rival  attraction 
the  Neighborhood  Centers  proved  to  be  was  told  by 
the  policeman  who  stopped  on  his  beat  to  look  in  at 
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the  weekly  dance  at  one  of  the  schools.  "The  saloons 
and  the  pool  rooms  around  here  are  all  empty  to- 
night," he  said  to  the  Director;  "the  boys  are  all 
here."  The  attendance  figures  tell  the  same  story. 
When,  on  May  1,  1919,  the  Mayor's  War  Board 
withdrew  its  support  which  meant  the  end  of  the 
Neighborhood  Service  Centers  as  such,  a  dozen  of 
the  young  men  from  one  of  the  Centers  wanted  to 
appear  in  person  before  that  body  to  petition,  in 
behalf  of  the  good  it  had  done  the  community  and 
themselves,  that  the  Center  be  continued. 

All  Centers — General 
There  is  one  element  in  the  School  Community  work 
taken  in  general  that  is  a  distinct  asset.  This  is  the 
feeling  that  commonly  prevails  that  the  work  is  in 
no  sense  a  charity.  The  neighborhood  people  feel, 
and  rightly,  that  the  Centers  are  their  own.  In  more 
instances  than  not  the  people  themselves  started 
them.  During  the  past  year  they  made  them  self- 
supporting.  The  school  building  is  theirs  too.  Do 
they  not  pay  their  taxes?  Even  when  the  Board  of 
Education  appropriates  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
Centers,  the  local  communities  see  no  "hand-out"  in 
this,  for  is  not  the  appropriation  made  from  public 
funds  which  again  come  from  their  taxes?  Thus 
there  is  a  desirable  sense  of  independence  about  the 
whole  matter  which  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
namely,  of  having  each  community,  as  soon  as  it 
attains  full  community  self-consciousness,  entirely 
manage  and  direct  its  own  community  affairs. 
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It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Community  Centers  to 
co-operate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  night  schools 
held  in  the  same  buildings  b}'  so  arranging  the  Center 
schedule  as  to  afford  the  night  school  students  a 
certain  amount  of  recreation  along  with  their  study. 
This  co-operation  has  been  greatly  facilitated  in  the 
past  two  years  by  the  fact  that  both  night  schools 
and  community  centers  are  in  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Extension.  Aside  from  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium, etc.,  special  entertainments  have  been 
planned  for  the  night  school  students;  they  have 
been  invited  to  "movie"  shows,  dances  and  other 
social  activities.  In  one  instance,  already  noted,  the 
supervisor  of  the  center  was  principal  of  the  night 
school. 

Recommendations. — From  the  survey  of  Commu- 
nity Center  work  in  Cleveland  several  main  conclu- 
sions stand  out.  With  no  more  public  funds  than 
are  at  present  in  sight  for  the  financing  of  the  move- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  no  large  scale  operations  can 
be  attempted  in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  if  the 
Board  of  Education  appropriation  should  be  no 
greater  in  the  coming  year  than  it  was  in  1917-18, 
$20,000,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  wise  move  to  spend 
this  money  on  just  a  few  centers  and  to  make  these 
inspiring  examples  of  what  the  Community  Center 
can  do  at  its  best.  If  the  locaUties  should  object  to 
this  unequal  distribution  of  public  funds,  then  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  an  adequate  appro- 
priation from  private  sources  with  which  to  main- 
tain perhaps  the  four  Neighborhood  Service  Centers, 
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making  their  work  even  larger  and  better  than  it  has 
been  thus  far.  The  city  needs  to  be  shown  by  a 
demonstration  in  a  few  centers  what  vast  possibili- 
ties there  are  in  this  whole  School  Community  Center 
enterprise.  Considered  only  as  a  civic  investment, 
it  has  already  been  shown  to  pay  the  highest  divi- 
dends on  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 

Experience  has  revealed  the  necessity  for  complete 
co-operation  with  the  day  school.  This  has  been 
most  effectively  attained  by  making  the  principal  of 
the  day  school  or  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  the 
supervisor  of  the  Community  Center.  When  centers 
are  conducted  four  or  five  nights  a  week,  however, 
this  is  too  much  for  the  principal  or  a  teacher  to 
undertake  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  work. 
Moreover  in  districts  where  the  educative  and  social 
influences  of  the  center  are  most  needed,  the  advisa- 
bihty  of  doing  actual  neighborhood  work  has  been 
revealed.  In  such  communities  where  the  schools  are 
used  as  Community  Centers,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  have  a  competent  full  time  Social  Service  Director 
attached  to  the  regular  staff  of  the  day  school,  and 
others  under  the  general  direction  of  the  school  prin- 
cipal. This  Social  Service  Director  would  do  neigh- 
borhood work  during  the  day  and  would  serve  as 
supervisor  of  the  Center  at  night,  thus  connecting 
school,  center  and  neighborhood.  The  additional 
expense  of  such  a  plan  would  repay  itself  many  times 
over  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  agency 
the  work  would  be  more  helpful,  the  day  school  or 
the  evening  center.    At  the  same  time  those  neigh- 
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borhoods  fully  able  to  run  their  own  community 
affairs  and  to  pay  the  cost  should  do  so,  insisting 
only  upon  proper  supervision  and  the  most  econom- 
ical use  of  the  school  plants. 

The  recommendation  has  been  advanced  in  the 
chapter  on  "Playgrounds"  that  evening  playgrounds 
during  the  summer  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
Community  Center  work.  The  adult  attendance  on 
the  playgrounds  during  the  past  season  has  evi- 
denced the  demand  for  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  grown-ups  as  well  as  for  the  children. 
The  evening  playground  work  for  adults  needs  or- 
ganization which  will  tie  it  up  with  communitj''  life. 
The  Community  Center  is  the  agency  to  provide 
this.  By  such  a  plan  the  Community  Center  would 
become  a  year-round  activity,  and  not  a  mere  sea- 
sonal attraction.  Working  indoors  in  winter  and 
outdoors  in  summer,  always  functioning,  ever  ready 
to  serve,  it  could  then  make  itself  an  intimate  part 
of  the  every-day  existence  of  the  people,  steadily 
leading  them,  by  its  constant  influence,  out  into  the 
larger  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

MUNICIPAL  BATH  HOUSES 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  baths!  That 
was  the  number  taken  at  Cleveland's  four  municipal 
bath  houses  during  the  year  1918.  It  may  not  be 
estimated  how  many  of  these  would  never  have  been 
taken  at  all,  had  not  public  facilities  been  available, 
but  doubtless  very  many.  And  this  is  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  bath.  May  we 
not  assume  that  these  four  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousand  baths  were  by  all  odds  better  baths,  by 
reason  of  having  been  taken  under  public  showers, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  taken  under  the  multi- 
fariously improvised  arrangements  that  have  to  be 
resorted  to  in  the  many  homes,  in  the  more  congested 
districts,  that  lack  bath  tubs? 

Besides  the  bathing,  two  of  the  bath  houses  offered 
gjnnnasium  faciUties  to  thirty-eight  thousand  yearly 
attendants,  and  one  of  these  two  also  possesses  a 
swimming  pool  which  another  thirty-eight  thousand 
patronized  in  the  one  year,  1918. 

Further  than  this  the  golden  promise  of  baths  in 
the  near  future  is  being  held  out  to  two  more  neigh- 
borhoods. Two  new  municipal  bath  houses  are  now 
under  construction.  The  first  of  these  is  going  up  at 
St.  Clair  Ave.  near  E.  62nd  St.  at  a  cost  of  $225,000. 
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It  will  provide  shower  baths,  gjinnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  The  second  is  being  erected  on  a  site 
formerl}^  used  as  a  city  playground,  the  old  Marion 
playground,  near  East  24th  St.  and  Central  Ave. 
The  latter  building  is  to  cost  S90,000  and  for  the 
present  will  be  equipped  with  showers  only;  the  con- 
struction is  such,  however,  that  a  gymnasium  and 
swunming  pool  may  be  added  when  the  money  be- 
comes available. 

Baths,  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  work  of  the  city  bath  houses. 
But  there  are  also  other  ways  in  which  they  render 
community  se^^'ice.  A  better  idea  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  can  be  gained  if  we  make  a  brief  survey  of  each. 

Broadway  Bath  House 
Neighborhood. — Broadway  bath  house  is  located 
near  E.  77th  St.  Broadway  is  a  neighborhood  pre- 
dominantly Polish.  This  section  still  stands  in  need 
of  much  Americanizing  influence.  Even  though  they 
are  industrious  and  hard-working  and  have  for  the 
most  part  comfortable  family  incomes,  nevertheless 
the  standard  of  living  of  many  of  these  people  is 
inclined  to  stay  at  the  old  European  level. 

Building  Equipment. — Broadway  bath  house 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,300  was  opened  in  1906. 
The  building  is  of  pressed  brick.  Surrounded  by  a 
well  kept  lawn  and  trimmed  hedges,  it  presents  an 
attractive  appearance.  Within,  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the 
men  and  the  other  for  the  women.    On  either  side 
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are  a  waiting  room,  a  dressing  room,  and  in  the  rear, 
showers,  twenty-two  for  the  men  and  eleven  for  the 
women.  Soap  and  towels  are  provided  at  an  office 
just  inside  the  front  entrance.  In  the  basement  is  a 
laundry  where  the  towels  for  all  the  city  baths  are 
laundered.  In  addition  there  is  a  public  laundry  here 
which  150  families  of  the  neighborhood  use. 

The  building  throughout  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  the  faciUties  are  in  the  best  of  condition. 

Activities. — The  women  patronize  the  baths  much 
less  than  the  men.  An  average  of  400  women  are 
accommodated  each  week  as  compared  with  5,000 
men.  Last  year,  1918,  a  total  of  77,300  used  the 
showers. 

The  only  other  community  service  rendered  here 
is  the  Babies'  Dispensary  which  is  open  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings. 

Recommendations. — The  place  is  in  need  of  more 
recreational  facilities.  In  the  rear  of  the  bath  house 
and  the  city  market  next  door,  is  a  large  lot  which  is 
used  by  the  children  during  the  day  as  a  play  space 
and  serves  in  the  evening  as  a  gathering  place  for 
gangs  of  rowdies.  This  lot,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
would  make  a  fine  playground  and  properly  equipped, 
would  serve  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the 
bath  house. 

The  neighborhood  greatly  needs  a  social  center 
and  the  director  of  the  bath  house  is  eager  to  under- 
take such  work.  With  the  present  equipment,  how- 
ever, this  is  out  of  the  question.  The  addition  of  a 
gymnasium,  which  could  also  be  used  for  social  gath- 
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erings  would  make  this  work  possible  and  would  meet 
in  both  these  uses  a  great  community  want. 

Clark  Avenue  Bath  House 
Neighborhood.  —  The  neighborhood  of  the  Clark 
Avenue  bath  house  which  is  located  at  5706  Clark 
Ave.,  is  largely  composed  of  people  of  Bohemian  and 
German  descent.  Its  people  are  sturdy  laborers  and 
small  merchants  who  make  good  incomes  and  live 
comfortably.  They  are  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
Americanized. 

Building  and  Equipment. — Clark  Avenue  bath 
house,  opened  in  1908,  is  a  one  story,  pressed  brick 
building,  fairly  well  kept.  Its  original  cost  was 
S32,000.  The  building  has  two  separate  entrances, 
one  for  the  men  and  another  for  the  w^omen.  On 
either  side  of  the  building  are  a  waiting  room,  dress- 
ing room,  and  showers.  In  the  rear,  covering  the 
entire  width  of  the  building  is  a  fairly  good-sized 
gymnasium  with  a  gallerj-  on  two  sides  for  spectators. 
The  basement  of  the  building  is  given  over  to  locker 
rooms  and  store  rooms. 

Activities. — The  baths  have  been  of  great  service  in 
the  community.  Almost  one  hundred  thousand 
people,  99,887  to  be  exact,  bathed  here  in  1918.  The 
house  is  open  from  8:30  A.M.  to  9:30  P.M.  daily, 
and  from  8:30  A.M.  to  11:00  A.M.  on  Sunday. 

Excellent  use  has  been  made  of  the  gymnasium 

ever  since  it  was  opened.     One  of  the  leaders  has 

taken  special  courses  in  physical  training,  knows  the 

neighborhood  and  lives  in  it  and  has,  therefore,  been 
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able  to  organize  a  very  successful  community  recrea- 
tional program.  There  were  twenty-two  gymna- 
sium classes  during  the  past  year,  classes  for  every  age 
from  the  children  of  eight  years  to  the  older  men  and 
women.  A  married  women's  class  was  held  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning.  The  class  was  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  luncheon  which  the  members 
cooked  in  the  building. 

The  gymnasium  classes  are  usualh^  one  hour  and  a 
half  in  length  and  are  preceded  by  a  half  hour  of  free 
play.  The  class  work  is  frequently  followed  by  team 
games  such  as  basket  ball,  hockey,  or  indoor  base- 
ball. The  attendance  in  the  gymnasium  classes  for 
1918  was  divided  as  follows: 

Men 4,751 

Boys 5,962 

Women 2,207 

Girls 8,327 

Total 21,247 

Besides  the  actual  gymnasium  work,  the  gymnasium 
has  afforded  a  place  for  other  recreational  activities, 
such  as  dancing,  drills,  marches,  stunts,  exhibitions, 
etc. 

Community  dances  are  held  once  a  month  and  are 
well  attended.  A  small  fee,  usually  15  cents,  is 
charged  to  meet  the  expenses.  The  little  girls  have 
parties  of  their  own  where  social  dancing  is  taught. 
The  social  groups  thus  formed  at  the  bath  house 
extend  also  to  outdoor  activities  such  as  hikes,  pic- 
nics and  festivals. 
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Another  service  which  this  bath  house  is  rendering 
is  the  clinic  which  is  held  in  the  waiting  room  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  mornings. 

Recommendations. — A  playground  would  be  of 
great  usefulness  here.  It  had  been  the  hope  of  the 
director  to  secure  the  lot  adjoining  the  bath  house, 
but  funds  were  not  available. 

The  raising  of  the  foyer  would  make  space  for  club 
rooms  which  could  also  be  used  for  the  clinic.  These 
are  much  needed. 

A  swimming  pool  which  could  be  put  in  under  the 
gymnasimn  would  be  a  great  and  much  desired 
addition. 

Orange  Bath  House 
Neighborhood. — Orange  bath  house  at  1609  Orange 
Avenue  is  situated  in  a  neighborhood  which  has 
changed  greatly  since  the  bath  house  was  opened 
about  sixteen  j-ears  ago.  At  first  the  neighborhood 
was  largely  Jewish.  These  people  made  great  use  of 
the  g3TTinasium  and  also  had  many  clubs  of  various 
sorts  which  met  in  the  bath  house.  The  large  district 
south  of  the  house  from  which  it  mainly  drew,  has 
now  been  cleared  and  a  railroad  freight  terminal 
built  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Jewish  people 
moved  west.  The  population  now  is  mainly  Italian 
and  Negro.  These  new-comers  make  a  restless 
neighborhood;  the  population  is  continually  shifting 
from  one  abode  to  another.  Since  the  men  are  day 
laborers,  their  jobs  frequently  change  and  they  must 
move  with  their  jobs.    In  these  latter  years,  the  gym- 
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nasium  and  the  club  work  has  dropped  out;  only  the 
bathing  is  patronized  to  any  extent. 

Building  and  Equipment. — The  Orange  bath  house 
was  erected  a  number  of  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  It  is  now  old  and  dingy  looking.  The 
building  is  long  and  narrow  with  the  same  general 
arrangement  of  rooms  as  the  other  bath  houses.  The 
gj^mnasium  is  on  the  second  floor.  This  too  is  long 
and  narrow,  gloomy  and  uninviting.  Another  room 
for  tumbling  and  wrestling  on  the  same  floor  is  large 
and  pleasant  as  far  as  the  windows  and  lighting  are 
concerned  but  its  unkept  condition  renders  it  no 
more  attractive  than  the  gymnasium.  The  whole 
interior  is  in  need  of  painting  and  cleaning. 

Activities. — Orange  bath  house  was  formerly  noted 
for  its  athletics.  Wrestling,  boxing,  fencing,  track 
work,  and  tumbling  were  all  favorite  sports  and  drew 
large  crowds  to  the  place.  Last  winter  several  basket 
ball  teams  practiced  here  occasionally,  and  that  was 
about  the  extent  of  the  athletic  activities.  This  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  neighborhood  is 
now  populated  with  people  who  apparently  care 
little  for  this  type  of  activity.  Special  leaders  are 
needed  for  the  gymnasium  work  and  sports.  The 
non-use  of  the  past  few  years  is  very  evident  in  the 
appearance  of  the  gymnasium  and  tumbling  room. 

The  bathing  is  as  popular  as  ever.  Last  year 
166,961  baths  were  taken  here.  The  demand  for  more 
bathing  facilities  has  caused  the  present  director  to 
recommend  that  showers  be  installed  on  the  second 
floor  to  replace  the  gymnasium  and  tumbling  room. 
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Recommendations. — The  interior  of  the  building 
should  be  renovated  and  up-to-date  gymnasium 
apparatus  installed. 

The  gymnasium  work  should  be  revived.  The 
neighborhood  very  much  needs  physical  training. 
It  is  all-important  for  the  youth  of  the  district  many 
of  whose  physical  shortcomings  might  be  corrected 
by  proper  exercises.  If  gymnasium  work  does  not 
on  the  surface  appear  to  be  popular  among  the  type 
of  people  now  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be  stimulated. 
Made  sufficiently  attractive  with  the  right  kind  of 
trained  leadership  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  attendance. 

Woodland  Bath  House 
Neighborhood. — About  one-half  of  the  population 
from  which  the  Woodland  bath  house  draws  is  Hun- 
garian; the  rest  is  Slovak,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Lith- 
uanian and  Jewish.  This  is  one  of  the  needier  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodland 
Avenue  and  92nd  St. 

Building  and  Equipment. — The  building  is  an  at- 
tractive yellow  brick.  Office,  waiting  rooms,  shower 
baths  and  gjonnasium  occupy  the  first  floor.  The 
gjTimasium  extends  across  the  rear  of  the  building. 
It  is  66  by  45  feet  in  size,  and  is  equipped  with  a  53 
yard  running  track.  The  second  story  is  divided 
into  four  rooms,  two  of  which  are  used  by  the  baby 
dispensary  and  clinic;  the  other  two  are  used  for  the 
clubs  and  a  branch  library.  The  basement  contains 
a  swimming  pool,  19  by  45  feet,  and  dressing  rooms. 
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This  is  the  finest  and  most  expensive  of  the  bath 
house  buildings,  the  city  having  spent  $90,000  on  its 
construction. 

Activities. — Probably  the  most  important  recrea- 
tional activity  here  is  the  swimming.  A  schedule  of 
thirty  classes  is  maintained  winter  and  summer. 
The  director  gives  instruction  to  the  men  and  boys, 
and  his  assistant  to  the  women  and  girls.  The  pool 
is  also  used  during  the  summer  by  the  children  from 
several  city  playgrounds  under  the  direction  of  the 
playground  swimming  instructors.  The  use  of  the 
pool  during  1918  was  as  follows: 

Men 21,374 

Boys 8,565 

Women 7,143 

Girls 1,321 

Total 38,403 

Eighteen  gymnasium  classes  are  maintained  during 
the  regular  season  from  September  to  June.  The 
gj'^mnasium  is  in  practically  continuous  use  from 
3:00  P.M.  to  9:30  P.M.  every  day  except  Sunday. 
Children  over  eight  are  admitted  to  the  classes. 
There  are  classes  for  married  women,  senior  girls, 
junior  girls,  and  little  girls,  for  older  men,  senior 
boys,  junior  boys,  and  smaller  boys.  The  gym- 
nasium work  has  become  so  popular  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  limit  the  district  from  which  people 
might  be  eligible  for  this  activity.  The  boundaries 
as  set  down  are  E.  75th  St.  on  the  west,  Cedar  Ave. 
on  the  north,  Kinsman  Road  on  the  south,  and  the 
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city  limits  on  the  east.  Attendance  in  gymnasium 
classes  for  1918  was  as  follows: 

Men 7,021 

Boys 3,453 

Women 3,838 

Girls 2,337 

Total 16,649 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  attendance  of  the 
married  women  in  the  gymnasium  classes  was  larger 
than  that  of  the  boys,  and  that  the  attendance  of 
the  men  doubled  that  of  the  boys. 

Outside  the  regular  class  work,  basket  ball,  indoor 
baseball  and  track  athletics  are  the  most  popular 
of  the  gymnasium  sports.  The  senior  girls'  teams 
belong  to  the  Industrial  League.  The  boys'  teams 
are  enrolled  in  the  Boys'  Workers  Association.  Once 
a  year  an  exhibition  is  given  in  the  g^mmasium. 

In  the  club  rooms  upstairs  thirteen  clubs  for  boys 
and  eight  clubs  for  girls  met  weekly  in  1917.  There 
were  clubs  in  sewing,  elocution,  literature  and  danc- 
ing in  addition  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  There  were  also 
classes  in  stenography,  hygiene,  and  English.  Last 
year,  1918,  the  club  work  fell  off  largely  through 
want  of  leadership  but  efforts  are  now  being  directed 
toward  reviving  these  activities. 

The  library  branch,  though  small,  was  well  used. 
A  paid  librarian  came  from  the  main  library  every 
Saturday  morning  to  issue  and  receive  books.  In 
1918,  1566  books  were  circulated. 

The  special  activities,  like  the  club  work,  fell  off  in 
1918  as  compared  with  1917  but  are  again  being 
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revived.  Dancing,  the  chief  of  these,  held  its  own, 
however.  Dances  were  held  twice  a  month.  The 
charge  of  S.50  per  couple  was  made  to  pay  the  cost 
of  music  and  refreshments.  Parties  were  frequently 
given  by  the  girls  and  married  women.  Occasionally 
an  entertainment  or  play  was  given,  the  gymnasium 
serving  as  auditorium.  Picnics  and  outings  were  also 
organized  among  the  house  groups. 

The  work  of  the  playground  annex  of  the  bath 
house  has  been  mentioned  in  the  playground  chapter. 
The  director  of  the  bath  house  assists  the  citj^  play 
leaders  in  the  management  of  the  ground,  and  more 
than  this,  opens  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  April, 
two  months  before  the  play  leaders  arrive,  and  keeps 
it  open  after  the  close  of  the  regular  playground  sea- 
son, into  October. 

The  Babies'  Dispensary  and  the  Tuberculosis  Dis- 
pensary do  a  valuable  work  here  as  is  indicated  by 
the  following  attendance  figures: 

Babies'  Dispensary 3,940 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary 1,550 

District  Physician 625 

Besides  all  the  activities  within  the  building  and  on 
the  plaj^ground,  the  director  of  the  bath  house  has 
arranged  a  camp  for  girls  west  of  the  city  on  the  Lake 
at  46  Lake  Shore  Line.  The  camp  was  begun  this 
past  summer,  1919.  The  city  gave  three  tents  and  a 
box  social  was  held  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to 
provide  the  further  equipment  for  the  camp.  Fifteen 
girls  can  be  accommodated  here  at  one  time.    The 
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camp  has  proved  a  great  attraction  for  the  girls  and 
has  already  rendered  them  a  real  service  in  the  short 
period  of  its  existence.  Only  lack  of  fmids  prevented 
the  director  from  carrying  out  a  similar  project 
planned  for  the  boj's.  A  feature  of  the  work  at  the 
Woodland  bath  house  is  its  close  co-operation  with 
the  East  End  Neighborhood  House,  a  social  settle- 
ment located  nearby.  The  two  render  each  other 
many  mutual  services. 

The  Woodland  bath  house  has  been  open  about 
four  years  and  in  that  time  it  has  indeed  become  a 
real  conmiimity  center  serving  the  neighborhood  in  a 
very  genuine  and  ver}^  thorough  way  with  its  broad 
and  well  balanced  recreational  program.  A  fact  of 
significance  is  that  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
whole  family  to  its  door,  not  the  young  people  only 
who  are  always  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  but  the  adults  of  both  sexes, 
the  parents,  who  have  come  in  almost  equally  as 
large  numbers.  The  younger  children  too  have  found 
a  place  here  and  have  not  been  crowded  out  by  their 
elders.  The  classes,  such  as  the  gymnasium  classes 
have  formed  the  basis  for  well  knit  social  groups  that 
have  extended  their  influence  from  the  bath  house  to 
the  neighborhood  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
wholesome  community  association  that  is  much  to 
be  desired.  The  chief  recommendation  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  work  here  is  that  there  should 
be  more  centers  like  this  one. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  Woodland  bath  house 
in  1918  was  254,508,  divided  as  follows: 
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Gymnasium 16,649 

Pool 38,403 

Playground 32,385 

Club  Library 10,193 

Spectators 6,790 

Dances  and  parties 6,049 

Dispensaries 5,916 

Baths 138,123 


Total 254,508 

All  Bath  Houses — General 
Administration. — Like  the  city  playgrounds  and  the 
parks,  the  municipal  bath  houses  are  administered 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Recreation  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Parks  and  Public  Property.  A  paid  director 
is  placed  in  charge  of  each  bath  house  on  full  time, 
and  in  one  case,  at  Woodland,  a  paid  assistant  to  the 
director  has  been  employed.  An  indication  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  leadership  in  each  of  the  bath  houses 
has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  account  of  their 
activities. 

Cost. — The  operating  cost  to  the  city  of  the  four 
bath  houses  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  for  the 
year  1918.  Receipts  are  from  the  fees  of  five  cents 
for  towels  and  soap,  and  other  small  incidental 
charges. 

RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  COST  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
MUNICIPAL  BATH  HOUSES,  1918 


Bath  House 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Cost 
TO  THE  City 

Broadway 
Clark 
Orange 
Woodland 

$4,227.42 
3,742.46 
5,166.59 
4,066.11 

$16,928.30 
10,862.59 
11,883.73 
16,219.76 

$12,700.68 

7,120.13 

6,717.14 

12,153.85 

Total 

$17,202.58 

$55,894.38 

$38,691.80 
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Recommendations. — Recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  bath  house  work  have  been  set  forth  above  in 
connection  with  each  bath  house.  In  general  all  the 
bath  houses  should  be  provided  with  the  equipment 
and  the  type  of  leadership  wliich  will  enable  them  to 
become  real  community  and  social  centers  similar  to 
that  which  is  in  process  of  development  at  the  Wood- 
land bath  house.  Though  few  in  number  the  Cleve- 
land bath  houses  perform  a  great  pubhc  service  for 
the  goodly  portion  of  the  city's  population. 

The  fact  that  bath  houses  make  possible  and  re- 
quire community  center  work  is  an  added  argimient 
for  closer  knit  administrative  control  between  play- 
grounds and  community  centers  under  Park  and 
School  Departments. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PUBLIC  PARKS 

Cleveland,  with  a  municipal  area  of  56  square  miles 
has  a  park  system  that  embraces  one-sixteenth  of 
that  amount  or  33^  square  miles.  In  the  park  system 
are  included  as  well  as  the  larger  parks,  the  boule- 
vards and  parkways,  small  parks  and  squares,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  ground  about  public  buildings. 
The  acreage  of  each  of  these  units  of  the  park  system 
grouped  according  to  type  is  as  follows: 

PARKWAYS  AND  BOULEVARDS 


Area  in  Acres 

Ambler  Parkway 
Buckley  Boulevard 
Forest  Hill  Parkway 
Garfield  Boulevard 
Lake  Shore  Boulevard 
West  Boulevard 
Woodland  Hills  Parkway 

48 
38 
88 

167 
58 

212 
22 

Total  Area 

633 

SMALL  PARKS  AND  SQUARES 


Park 

Location 

Area  in 
Acres 

Clinton  Park 
Franklin  Circle 
Fairview  Park 
Lake  View  Park 
Library  Park 
Lincoln  Square 
Miles  Park 
Monumental  Park 

Lakeside  Ave.,  ft.  of  E.  17th  St. 
Franklin  Ave.  &  Fulton  Rd.  N.  W. 
Franklin  Ave.  &  W.  38th  St. 
Lake  Front  W.  3d  to  E.  9th  St. 
Bridge  Ave.  Fulton  Rd.  W.  38th  St. 
W.  14th  St.  &  Kenilworth  Ave.  S.  W. 
E.  93rd  St.  &  Miles  Ave. 
Public  Square 

2 
2 
6 
10 
2 
7 
2 
4 

Total 

35 
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LARGE  PARKS 


Park 

Location 

Area  IN 
Acres 

Brookside  Park 
l^dgewater  Park 
Garfield  Park 
Gordon  Park 
Kingsbury  Run  Park 
Rockefeller  Park 
Shaker  Heights  Park 
Wade  Park 
Washington  Park 
Woodland  Hills  Park 

South  end,  Fulton  Rd.  S.  W. 

Foot  of  W.  76th  St. 

Broadway  and  Turner  Rd.  south 

Foot  of  E.  79th  St. 

Kingsbury  Run  opp.  E.  49th  St. 

Cedar  Ave.  S.  E.  to  St.  Clair  Ave.  N.  E. 

Ambleside  Av.  S.  E.  to  Cleveland  Hts. 

Euclid  Ave.  E.  of  E.  107th  St.  N.  E. 

Independence  Rd.  opp.  Fleet  Ave. 

Kinsman  Rd.  cor.  E.  93d  St.  S.  E. 

159 
117 
181 
112 

49 
276 
292 

85 
102 
113 

Total  Area 

1486 

Parkways  and  Boulevards 
The  parkways  and  boulevards  perform  little  of  the 
ordinary  park  functions  in  the  way  of  providing 
recreation  in  its  more  common  forms,  sports,  games 
and  outings.  They  are  of  benefit  more  to  the  motor- 
ist than  to  the  general  pubhc,  and  are  primarily  a 
part  of  the  city's  scheme  of  beautification  rather  than 
a  provision  of  means  for  public  recreation.  They  are 
furthermore  outlying  and  therefore  not  ordinarily 
accessible  to  the  general  population.  Omitting  them 
from  consideration  we  find  the  park  areas  available 
for  recreation  purposes  reduced  to  a  little  over  1500 
acres. 

Per  Capita  Park  Space 
On  the  liberal  estimate  of  a  million  population  in 
Cleveland  in  1919,  1500  acres  of  pubhc  parks  would 
mean  a  provision  of  65  square  feet  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  city.  Taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  population  would 
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be  using  such  outdoor  space  at  any  one  time,  this 
per  capita  allowance,  if  there  were  a  park  within  easy- 
walking  distance  of  every  community,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  ordinary  outdoor  play  and  recrea- 
tion needs.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  most  of 
the  larger  parks  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and 
are,  therefore,  too  far  removed  from  the  congested 
districts  to  be  of  much  use  to  them,  while  the  parks 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  city  are 
relatively  small  and  few  in  number. 

Small  Parks  and  Squares 
Cleveland  notably  lacks  small  neighborhood  parks 
and  squares  which  might  serve  as  community  recrea- 
tion centers.  Of  those  included  in  the  list  of  small 
parks,  three,  Franklin  Circle,  Library  Park  and 
Monumental  Park  are  of  little  recreational  value. 
The  first  two  mentioned,  each  of  less  than  two  acres, 
are  scarcely  more  than  breathing  spots  and  at  best 
afford  only  an  uncertain  amount  of  passive  recreation 
to  a  relatively  small  number.  Monumental  Park  is 
the  Public  Square  and  the  center  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  cit3^  It  serves  no  residential  area  and  is 
principally  a  street  car  center  and  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  place  for  the  erection  of  public  monuments. 
Another  small  park,  Clinton  Park,  of  less  than  two 
acres  is  almost  entirely  used  as  a  city  playground. 

As  for  the  others.  Lake  View  Park,  a  strip  of  land 

running  along  the  Lake  Front  in  the  rear  of  City  Hall 

and  the  Court  House,  also  fails  to  fulfill  any  great 

recreational  function.    It  is  not  directly  accessible  to 
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any  population  center  and  is  as  yet  entirely  undevel- 
oped. This  leaves  only  Fairview  Park,  Lincoln  Park 
and  Miles  Park  to  fulfill  the  function  of  neighborhood 
parks.  Fairview  Park,  of  six  acres,  serves  a  rather 
well  populated  neighborhood  on  the  west  side.  Eight 
tennis  courts  are  maintained  here  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public.  A  portion  of  the  park  is  used  as  a  city 
playground  but  considerable  space  is  left  free  for 
general  neighborhood  use.  Lincoln  Park,  of  seven 
acres,  situated  in  one  of  the  neediest  sections  of  the 
city  from  a  recreational  standpoint,  the  Tremont  dis- 
trict, offers  facilities  very  similar  to  those  at  Fair- 
view.  There  is  a  city  playground  here,  occupying 
only  a  part  of  the  park  space,  and  there  are  eight 
pubUc  tennis  courts.  Lincoln  Park  is  not  nearly  large 
enough  for  its  neighborhood,  but  what  room  it  does 
afford  is  used  to  excellent  advantage.  Miles  Park, 
toward  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  city,  is  very 
small,  is  not  equipped  with  any  special  recreational 
facihties,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  free  play 
space  patronized  by  the  immediate  community. 

Cleveland's  small  parks  therefore  scarcely  touch 
the  city's  problem  of  recreation  for  adults.  And  it  is 
just  this  sort  of  park  that  is  most  urgently  needed. 
There  should  be  more  neighborhood  parks  of  the  type 
and  size  of  Fairview  Park  and  Lincoln.  One  acre 
around  the  corner  means  more  than  fifty  acres  a 
mile  or  two  away.  A  good  proportion  of  the  city's 
population,  including  that  of  the  most  congested  dis- 
tricts, is  unserved  by  any  "home"  park  which  is 
near  enough  to  be  of  daily  benefit. 
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Large  Parks 
Cleveland's  large  parks  are  near  the  edges  of  the  city 
and  are  therefore  not  within  easy  reaching  distance 
of  the  big  bulk  of  the  city's  population.  With  the 
enhanced  realty  values  that  naturally  come  to  apply 
to  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large 
parks,  it  happens  in  most  cases  that  the  neighbor- 
hoods adjacent  to  the  parks  far  from  being  the  neediest 
in  the  city  are  more  often  than  not  the  higher 
class  residential  sections  where  the  homes  themselves 
have  ample  ground  about  them.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  vicinity  of  Wade  Park  and  Shaker  Heights 
Park.  Both  of  these  parks  are  surrounded  by  the 
finest  type  of  residences  in  the  city,  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy,  who  themselves  make  little  or  no  use  of  the 
recreational  features  of  the  parks,  except  to  motor 
through  them.  Going  north  toward  the  lake  in  this 
chain  of  parks,  however,  we  find  that  Rockefeller 
Park  is  surrounded  by  homes  of  somewhat  more 
modest  type,  though  still  above  the  average  of  the 
ordinary  middle  class  home.  One  section  of  the  park 
borders  a  thickly  populated  and  poorer  section  of 
homes.  Gordon  Park  which  brings  the  park  system 
out  to  the  lake  is  the  only  one  of  the  chain  which 
reaches  the  class  of  people  who  need  the  park  advan- 
tages most.  Gordon  Park  borders  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  St.  Clair  District  which  is  composed 
of  a  rather  dense  population.  This  park  is  really 
serving  a  large  recreational  purpose  in  this  com- 
munity. 

Brookside  Park,  Garfield  Park  and  Washington 
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Park  are  all  three  at  the  extreme  southern  limits  of 
the  city,  and  while  the  districts  nearest  them  are 
composed  of  middle  class  homes,  these  neighborhoods 
are  as  yet  rather  sparseh'  populated,  and  the  parks, 
therefore,  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  any 
large  population  are  of  diminished  usefulness.  Like 
the  other  parks,  they  may  readily  be  reached  by 
street  car  and  are  well  patronized  by  people  inter- 
ested enough  in  sports  and  outings  to  make  special 
street  car  trips  there  from  their  homes  once  or  twice 
a  week.  This  is  not  the  same  thing,  however,  as  the 
real  community  service  a  park  near  enough  may  ren- 
der to  a  whole  neighborhood  which  may  find  in  it  a 
place  to  spend  its  leisure  time  habitually  every  day. 

Edgewater  is  another  park  which  must  be  reached 
on  the  street  car  by  most  of  the  people  who  attend. 
It  borders  on  the  lake  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  city.  Its  splendid  bathing  beach,  dance  hall  and 
other  facilities,  however,  are  sufficient  attractions  to 
bring  large  crowds  during  the  summer  months. 

Woodland  Hills  park  in  the  south-eastern  section 
of  the  city  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  section  of 
middle  class  homes,  not  thickl}'  built  up,  but  which 
nevertheless  have  a  sufficient  population  to  permit 
Woodland  Hills  to  render  good  service  as  a  commu- 
nity park.  Its  principal  features  are  a  dance  hall, 
tennis  courts  and  aviation  field. 

Kingsbury  Run  Park  covering  49  acres  in  the  heart 

of  the  city  along  Kingsbury  Run  and  adjacent  to  the 

Nickel  Plate  Tracks  extending  from  E.  40th  to  E. 

49th  St.  comes  nearer  than  any  other  city  park  to  pro- 
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viding  an  outdoor  play  space  for  the  city's  most  con- 
gested section,  the  district  on  the  east  side  south  of 
Cedar  Ave.  to  Kingsbury  Run  and  west  of  E,  79th 
St.  A  radius  of  two  miles  from  Kingsbury  Run  Park 
takes  in  a  good  portion  of  this  district  and  these  49 
acres  should  certainly  prove  to  be  the  most  useful 
from  a  public  welfare  standpoint  of  any  park  areas  in 
the  entire  city.  "  Should  prove  to  be"  because  as  yet 
Kingsbury  Run  Park  needs  many  improvements 
before  it  will  attract  to  itself  the  large  numbers  whom 
it  should  be  able  to  serve.  So  far  the  crowds  have 
flocked  there  principally  as  witnesses  of  the  baseball 
contests.  There  are  not  as  yet  sufficient  facilities  to 
make  it  a  public  play  space  where  everybody  engages 
in  active  exercise  for  himself.  There  are  at  present 
only  two  tennis  courts,  three  baseball  diamonds 
which  are  reserved  for  regularly  scheduled  games, 
and  no  facihties  for  bathing.  An  ordinance  is  now  on 
file  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  an 
outdoor  swimming  pool  at  this  park.  Kingsbury 
Run  by  reason  of  its  strategic  position  should  cer- 
tainly have  first  claim  to  future  park  improvements, 
and  it  needs  many. 

Recreational  Facilities 
A  stretch  of  grass,  some  trees,  an  open  space — the 
public  park  puts  a  touch  of  the  country  at  the  door 
of  the  city  dweller.  To  him  who  goes  there  merely 
to  sit  and  gaze  and  rest,  or  to  stroll  idly,  away  from 
bustling  streets  and  noisy  shops,  who  may  measure 
the  extent  to  which  the  park  affords  re-creation? 
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Although  there  are  no  statistics  from  which  to  judge 
the  amount  of  it,  certainly  we  must  class  among  the 
most  important  of  the  park  functions  such  passive 
forms  of  recreation. 

Of  the  more  active  forms  of  recreation  in  the  parks, 
sports,  bathing,  dancing  and  so  on,  there  is  more  to 
be  said  because  it  is  of  these  that  we  hear  most.  We 
shall  give  brief  mention  to  the  facilties  for  each  of 
these  and  their  use  in  the  various  parks. 

Baseball. — There  are  forty-one  municipal  baseball 
diamonds  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Recreation.  Thirty-two  of  these  are  in  the  parks; 
the  remainder,  nine  in  number,  are  located  on  various 
lots  about  the  city.  Diamonds  are  distributed  among 
the  parks  as  follows: 

BASEBALL  DIAMONDS,  PUBLIC  PARKS 


Park 

Diamonds 

Brookside  Park 
Edgewater  Park 
Garfield  Park 
Gordon  Park 
Kingsbury  Run  Park 
Washington  Park 
Woodland  Hills  Park 

2 
7 
3 
3 
3 
2 
12 

Total  Park  Diamonds 

32 

The  most  popular  of  the  baseball  diamonds  are 
those  in  Brookside  and  Gordon  Parks.  The  one  dia- 
mond in  Brookside  Park  is  situated  in  a  natural 
amphitheatre  which  accommodates  large  numbers  of 
spectators.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  some  of 
the  city  championship  games  at  Brookside  Park  the 
attendance  has  run  as  high  as  100,000. 
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The  use  of  the  diamonds  is  regulated  through  the 
issuance  of  permits  by  the  Commissioner  of  Recrea- 
tion at  the  City  Hall.  In  1917  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  commissioner  6,000  permits  were  issued 
for  games  and  practices. 

The  chief,  though  by  no  means  the  sole  users  of 
the  park  diamonds,  are  the  teams  of  the  Cleveland 
Amateur  Baseball  Association.  The  clubs  compos- 
ing this  Association  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Baseball  Federation,  are  recruited  from  the 
industries,  churches,  fraternal  societies,  etc.  The 
clubs  are  divided  into  different  classes  according  to 
age  groupings,  each  class  embracing  one  or  more 
leagues.    The  groupings  are  as  follows: 

AA Mature  Men 

A Mature  Men 

B Any  Age 

C 18-20  years 

D 16-18  years 

E Under  16  years 

The  teams  of  the  men  usually  play  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  while  the  games  of  the  boys' 
leagues  are  scheduled  on  the  mornings  of  the  same 
days. 

Many  of  the  teams  in  the  upper  age  classes  are 
so-called  "backed"  teams.  These  are  principally 
the  teams  representing  industries,  and  the  firms 
backing  them  have  been  known  to  put  out  $3,000 
and  more  a  year  for  their  support,  charging  the 
amount  to  advertising.  In  this  way  many  of  the 
players,  although  nominally  amateurs,  are  paid  what 
amounts  to  salaries.  As  a  consequence  the  definition 
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of  an  amateur  in  Cleveland  has  come  to  be  "one 
who  does  not  make  his  livelihood  from  the  game." 

On  the  whole  the  affairs  of  the  Cleveland  Amateur 
Baseball  Association  appear  to  be  administered  in 
good  fashion.  No  charge  is  made  for  admission  to 
any  of  the  games  played  in  the  parks.  It  has  there- 
fore seemed  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  game 
going  to  have  backing  from  somewhere,  and  the  Hne 
between  paying  expenses  for  supplies,  etc.,  and  giv- 
ing some  kind  of  indirect  compensation  to  the  players 
themselves  has  been  hard  to  draw.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  gambling  in  connection 
with  the  games.  This  seems  to  be  unavoidable  but 
it  is  very  definitely  suppressed  and  dealt  with 
vigorously  wherever  detected. 

Football. — Approximately  100  football  games  and 
75  soccer  contests  are  estimated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Recreation  to  have  been  played  in  the  parks  dur- 
ing the  year  of  1918.  Football  grounds  are  located 
as  follows : 


Park 

Football  Fields 

Brookside  Park 
Edgewater  Park 
Garfield  Park 
Gordon  Park 
Woodland  Hills  Park 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 

Total  Football  Fields 

15 

The  use  of  the  football  grounds  is  controlled  in  the 
same  way  as  the  use  of  the  baseball  diamonds,  by  the 
issuance  of  permits  at  the  City  Hall. 
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Tennis. — Tennis  is  one  of  the  most  universal  park 
sports.  Nearly  all  of  the  parks  are  equipped  with 
some  courts,  all  of  which  are  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition. Many  more  courts  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. Courts  are  open  to  all  comers.  No  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  number  of  people  for  whom  this 
sport  afforded  recreation,  but  the  number  seems  to 
have  been  limited  only  by  the  courts  available.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  10,000  persons  play  tennis 
more  or  less  regularly.  68  park  courts  were  main- 
tained during  the  past  smnmer  distributed  as  follows : 


Park 

Tennis  Courts 

Brookside  Park 
Edgewater  Park 
Fairview  Park 
Garfield  Park 
Kingsburj'  Run  Park 
Rockefeller  Park 
Shaker  Heights  Park 
Wade  Park 
Washington  Park 
Woodland  HiUs  Park 
Gordon  Park 

10 
8 
8 
6 
2 
8 
2 
6 
3 
8 
7 

Total  Number  of  Courts 

G8 

A  tennis  tournament  is  conducted  each  year  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Recreation,  and  the  entries  average 
about  600.  The  men  champions  of  the  different 
parks,  determined  by  the  annual  tournament,  have 
recently  been  organized  as  a  City  Parks  team  which 
plays  teams  from  private  tennis  clubs  throughout 
the  season. 

Cricket. — Edgewater,  Garfield  and  Gordon  Parks 
have  one  cricket  ground  each.     There  are  cricket 
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clubs  in  the  city  which  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  this  British  game.  Fifty 
cricket  matches  are  estimated  to  have  been  played 
during  1918.  As  yet  there  is  no  great  popular  in- 
terest in  this  sport. 

Croquet. — There  are  two  croquet  courts  at  Wade 
Park.  These  are  used  by  a  few  devotees  of  the  game. 
Otherwise  croquet  as  a  park  sport  has  not  been  de- 
veloped. 

Track  and  Field  Sports. — No  special  field  has  been 
laid  out  in  the  parks  with  cinder  path,  etc.,  for  the 
holding  of  such  athletic  meets.  Whenever  field  days 
are  held  in  the  parks  they  usually  go  to  Brookside 
because  of  the  natural  amphitheatre  there.  The  last 
field  day  in  the  parks,  however,  was  held  in  1915  and 
was  not  a  success.  Since  that  time  such  events  have 
been  staged  on  outside  athletic  fields. 

Bathing. — With  the  exception  of  the  dancing,  bath- 
ing is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  park  activities. 
Upwards  of  200,000  bathers  used  the  park  beaches 
and  pools  in  1918.  Bathing  beaches,  permitting 
bathing  in  the  lake  are  provided  at  Edgewater  and 
Gordon  Parks;  outdoor  swimming  pools  are  found  in 
Brookside  and  Garfield  Parks. 

Edgewater  Park  has  one  of  the  best  bathing 
beaches  in  the  city  and  connected  with  it  is  an  excel- 
lent three  story,  concrete  bath  house  also  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city.  The  beach  which  is  large,  is 
kept  in  the  best  of  condition,  is  well  patrolled,  and 
thoroughl}^  safeguarded  with  signs,  ropes,  jetties,  etc. 
It  is  illuminated  at  night  by  a  double  battery  of 
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search  lights  which  give  fair  ilkimination.  Spring 
boards  for  diving  and  other  facihties  are  provided. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  bath  house  which  leads  di- 
rectly out  to  the  beach  is  devoted  to  dressing  rooms, 
and  wash  rooms  for  the  care  of  suits.  The  second 
floor  is  given  over  to  check  rooms  and  general  admin- 
istration. The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  a  refectory 
and  roof  garden.  The  entire  building  presents  an 
attractive  appearance.  Many  parties  come  here  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  eat  their  lunches  on  the  roof 
garden  while  they  watch  the  bathers  on  the  beach 
below.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bath  house  can  take 
care  of  about  7500  bathers  at  one  time. 

There  is  a  second  bathing  beach  at  Edgewater 
Park  which  is  patronized  almost  entirely  by  auto- 
mobile parties.  The  Park  Department  has  delegated 
a  life  guard  to  this  beach  but  otherwise  no  special 
provisions  have  been  made  for  the  bathers. 

The  beach  at  Gordon  Park  is  in  very  poor  condi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  beach  itself  has  been 
largely  worn  away  by  erosion.  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  relieve  this  condition  but  thus 
far  without  success.  The  Engineering  Bureau  of  the 
Park  Department  now  has  the  matter  in  hand  and 
elaborate  plans  are  being  laid  for  a  jetty  system 
which  should  gradually  serve  to  restore  the  beach. 
There  are  the  usual  safety  provisions  of  guards 
ropes,  etc.,  but  the  illumination  at  night,  consisting 
of  only  two  flash  lights,  is  very  inadequate  and  ren- 
ders bathing  after  dark  not  only  difficult  but  unsafe. 
Bathing  at  Gordon  Park  has  been  hampered  even 
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further  by  the  lack  of  adequate  bath  house  facihties. 
The  regular  bath  house  burned  last  year,  and  the 
bathers  this  season  have  had  to  make  shift  with  a 
temporary  bath  house,  poorly  equipped,  limited  in 
capacity,  and  a  long  walk  from  the  beach.  Plans 
are  now  under  way,  however,  for  the  erection  before 
next  season  of  a  new  modern  bath  house  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one. 

The  artificial  pool  at  Brookside  Park  is  good  though 
small.  The  pool  has  a  steady  inflow  and  outflow  of 
water  and  is  thoroughly  cleansed  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  The  usual  safety  provisions  are  made. 
There  is  a  spring  board  and  diving  platform.  Ade- 
quate illumination  is  provided  at  night.  The  bath 
house  has  a  capacity  of  1800,  and  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  Garfield  Park  Pool  compares  in  most  respects 
with  the  Brookside  pool.  The  capacity  of  the  bath 
house  at  Garfield  is  only  900,  and  the  pool  is  not  as 
well  illuminated  at  night  as  at  Brookside. 

There  are  certain  common  regulations  that  apply 
to  all  the  park  bathing  beaches  and  pools.  They  are 
open  to  the  pubhc  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  Super- 
vision and  safety  provisions  are  similar.  Uniform 
charges  aye  made  for  the  use  of  the  bath  house 
facilities  ais  follows:  suit,  $.10;  room,  $.05;  towel, 
$.05;  stockings  $.15;  cap,  $.20.  Bathhouse  facili- 
ties are  entirely  free  to  playground  children  brought 
there  under  the  supervision  of  the  playground  swim- 
ming instructors.  Bathers  are  permitted  the  use  of  a 
suit  for  two  hours  at  the  charge  above  stated.    If  they 
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remain  in  the  water  longer,  there  is  an  additional 
charge  of  $.10.  After  use,  suits  are  sterilized  in 
chemical  solution,  put  through  a  centrifugal  dryer 
and  then  into  steam  dryers.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  the  bath  houses  is  very  good. 

The  following  figures  for  three  of  the  bathing 
beaches  during  the  year  1918  give  an  idea  of  the  cost 
of  this  public  facility  to  the  city  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  supports  itself: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  BATHING  BEACHES,  1918 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Edgewater  $12,615.66 

Garfield  3,457.75 

Gordon  8,981,76 


$17,480.84 

6,213.00 

14,029.21 


Boating. — Seven  of  the  parks  afford  facilities  for 
boating.  They  are  Brookside,  Edgewater,  Garfield, 
Gordon,  Rockefeller,  Shaker  Heights,  and  Wade. 
There  are  in  all  about  160  boats  in  the  different  parks 
which  may  be  rented.  With  the  exception  of  Edge- 
water  and  Gordon  Parks,  the  boats  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  at  a  uniform  charge  of  $.15  an 
hour.  Bait  and  line  are  furnished  free  in  the  parks 
where  fishing  is  allowed.  Boating  on  the  whole  has 
proved  to  be  a  safe  pastime  and  patrons  are  kept 
under  careful  supervision  by  park  guards. 

Municipal  Dance  Halls. — Cleveland  has  two 
dance  halls  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.  One  is  located  at  Edgewater  Park  and  the 
other  at  Woodland  Hills  Park.  They  were  opened 
in  1912  and  have  been  maintained  at  a  considerable 
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profit  to  the  city  since.  These  halls  were  originally 
shelter  houses  for  the  parks  and  were  converted  to 
their  present  use  by  the  building  of  maple  floors  and 
more  extended  platforms.  The  floor  at  Edgewater 
contains  about  7,000  square  feet,  while  the  Woodland 
Hills  floor  contains  2,508  square  feet.  These  halls 
are  open  from  May  to  September,  on  every  day  of 
the  week  except  Sunday.  The  time  for  dancing  is 
from  3 :  00  to  5 :  00  in  the  afternoon  and  from  7 :  30 
to  10:30  in  the  evening,  with  an  additional  half  hour 
on  Saturday  evening.  Children  under  12  are  allowed 
to  dance  free  of  charge  in  the  afternoon.  Both  of 
these  halls  have  paid  the  city  a  substantial  profit. 
In  1913  a  profit  of  S6,983  was  made;  in  1914  over 
$4,000;  in  1916  $3,807.61,  and  in  1917  $1,710.95. 
The  city  employs  the  managers,  chaperons,  ticket 
takers  and  ticket  sellers.  The  municipal  dance  halls 
are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dance  hall  in- 
spector but  are  managed  by  the  park  department. 
The  immediate  responsibihty  for  the  management  of 
each  hall  is  with  a  manager,  who  has  a  chaperon  to 
assist  him.  These  employees  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  order  among  the  patrons  of  the  hall. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Survey  in  regard  to  the 
quaHty  of  recreation  furnished  by  these  public  dance 
halls  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  dance  hall  at  Edgewater  Park  has  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  fact  ever  since  it  was  opened,  been 
almost  unbelievably  congested.  During  the  present 
season,  this  congestion  has  been  more  apparent  than 
ever  before.    Practicall}^  every  evening  the  platforms 
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are  packed  with  onlookers,  while  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  couples  who  are  on  the  floor  to  dance 
with  any  degree  of  comfort.  While  the  Edgewater 
and  the  Woodland  Hills  halls  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
size,  a  comparison  of  the  income  from  these  two 
places  will  indicate  the  great  need  of  additional  ac- 
commodations for  dancing  at  Edgewater  Park.  In 
the  fiscal  year,  1917,  S10,089.82  were  taken  in  at 
Edgewater,  while  the  receipts  at  Woodland  Hills 
were  $2,996.05.  In  fact,  the  crowd  at  Edgewater  is 
usually  so  large  that  the  very  air  is  unfit  to  breathe, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hall  is  open  on  three 
sides. 

2.  A  single  chaperon  is  entirely  powerless  to  deal 
with  the  crowd  which  fills  the  platforms.  When  it  is 
considered  that  there  are  often  more  than  500  people 
crowded  around  the  dance  floor,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  any  single  chaperon  can  do  little  more  than  look 
after  a  small  portion  of  them.  A  few  police  officers 
are  regularly  detailed  to  assist  in  maintaining  order 
but  important  duties  which  are  particularly  those  of 
a  woman  chaperon  are  not  cared  for  because  of  the 
large  number  of  patrons. 

3.  While  the  floor  at  Edgewater  has  a  manager 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  improper  dancing,  there 
is  probably  as  much  improper  dancing  there  as  in 
any  hall  in  the  city.  In  fact  the  contrast  in  the  type 
of  dancing  which  is  customary  at  Edgewater  and  at 
Woodland  Hills  Park,  and  EucUd  Beach  and  Luna 
Park  is  markedly  in  favor  of  the  privately  owned  and 
controlled  hall. 
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4.  The  authority  of  the  chaperon  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  platform  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  her  to  look  after  the  welfare  or  behavior  of  yomig 
girls  who  leave  the  platform  accompanied  by  men. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  more  subject  to 
open  criticism  than  any  other  feature  of  Cleveland's 
park  system.  The  Survey  is  of  the  opinion  that 
either  adequate  protection  should  be  provided  for 
young  girls  who  are  patrons  of  the  municipal  dance 
halls,  that  stricter  standards  of  conduct  should  be 
maintained  upon  the  platform,  that  more  rigid  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  over  the  dancing  or  the 
city  should  cease  entirely  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  providing  dancing  facilities.  The  fact  that 
the  city  has  made  a  profit  upon  these  halls  every 
year  that  they  have  been  maintained  should  point 
the  way  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  surplus  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  standard  of  decorum  which 
is  some  approximation  at  least  to  that  maintained  at 
privately  owned  and  managed  halls. 

Picnics. — When  the  family  or  the  "crowd"  gets  a 
lunch  together  and  goes  out  for  a  picnic,  the  park  is 
of  course  the  place  to  which  they  naturally  turn. 
Cleveland's  parks  are  well  adapted  to  take  care  of 
these  parties.  Tables  and  benches  have  been  placed 
in  the  many  shaded  sections  of  nearly  all  the  parks. 
Aside  from  the  numerous  small  family  and  group 
picnics  running  into  the  hundreds,  the  city  parks  in 
1918  were  the  setting  of  125  large  picnics  such  as 
those  of  Sunday  Schools,  settlements,  societies,  etc. 
Notices  are  sent  every  now  and  then  by  the  Park 
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Department  to  organizations  of  this  sort,  inviting 
them  to  use  the  parks  for  outings,  social  gatherings, 
etc. 

Play  Equipment. — Aside  from  the  several  organ- 
ized city  playgrounds  which  as  we  have  already  noted 
are  situated  in  the  parks,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  play  equipment  such  as  swings,  teters  and 
slides,  placed  in  all  of  the  parks  and  used  without  any 
special  supervision.  Without  this  supervision,  it  has 
been  found  that  rowdies  often  interfere  with  the  use 
of  this  equipment  by  the  children.  Not  infrequently 
it  was  found  that  the  apparatus  had  been  removed 
from  its  place  by  the  park  authorities,  either  because 
of  breakage  due  to  rough  handling,  or,  sometimes, 
from  fear  of  theft.  If  some  supervision  of  this  equip- 
ment could  be  provided  undoubtedly  a  much  greater 
use  of  the  parks  would  be  made  by  mothers  who  wish 
to  come  with  their  children. 

Winter  Sports. — Winter  sports  in  the  parks  are 
afforded  in  ice  skating,  coasting,  and  snow  ball  con- 
tests. In  freezing  weather,  ice  skating  may  be  en- 
joyed at  Edgewater,  Brookside,  Lincoln,  Rockefeller, 
Wade,  and  Woodland  Hills  Parks.  Generally  four 
men  are  available  at  each  skating  course  to  keep  the 
surface  in  good  condition.  In  addition  to  the  facili- 
ties within  the  parks,  four  or  five  city  playgrounds 
are  flooded  and  converted  into  skating  rinks.  At 
Edgewater  and  Rockefeller  Parks  about  600  high 
and  elementary  school  pupils  train  each  winter  for 
skating  contests.  The  winners  have  a  final  tourna- 
ment at  one  of  the  parks.  The  Park  Department 
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co-operates  with  the  Ohio  Skating  Association  and 
holds  a  series  of  skating  contests  on  Sundays.  Sev- 
eral ice  carnivals  are  held  each  year  with  fancy  skat- 
ing, barrel  jumping,  boxing  and  baseball  on  skates, 
and  other  ice  sports. 

Nearly  all  the  parks  having  hills  are  used  without 
supervision  for  coasting  whenever  the  snow  fall  per- 
mits. Brookside,  Garfield,  Gordon,  Rockefeller, 
Wade  and  Woodland  Hills  are  the  most  popular  for 
this  sport. 

Organized  snow  ball  contests  have  been  held  among 
the  "kids"  in  Brookside  and  Rockefeller  Parks  dur- 
ing the  recent  winters. 

Romping  Day. — During  the  last  week  of  the  play- 
ground season,  all  the  children  of  the  city  playground 
get  together  in  one  grand  romping  day.  The  scene  of 
this  romp  de  lux  is  invariably  Gordon  Park.  From 
2,000  to  3,000  boisterous  boys  and  girls  compete  in 
swimming,  baseball,  kite  flying,  quoits,  and  dancing, 
and  the  fun  usually  winds  up  with  a  pageant  for 
which  the  children  have  been  previously  trained  by 
their  play  leaders. 

Marble  Tournaments. — Among  the  unique  events 
witnessed  in  the  city  parks  are  the  marble  contests. 
These  have  been  organized  among  the  boys  of  the 
various  schools,  and  the  finals  have  usually  been 
played  off  in  one  of  the  parks  as  a  City  Marble 
Tournament  for  which  definite  rules  and  instructions 
were  printed  by  the  Park  Department. 

Concerts  and  Sings. — Concerts  and  sings  were  held 
during  the  past  season  in  the  various  parks  as  follows : 
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Woodland  Hills  Park,  attendance  3,000;  Wade  Park, 
attendance,  3,000;  Wade  Park  in  connection  with  the 
July  4th  pageant,  attendance,  100,000;  Rockefeller 
Park,  attendance,  3,000;  Lincoln  Park,  attendance, 
3,000;  Garfield  Park,  attendance,  20,000;  Brookside 
Park,  attendance,  300;  Edgewater  Park,  attendance, 
6,000;  Gordon  Park,  attendance,  2,500;  Kingsbury 
Run  Park,  attendance,  20,000;  total  attendance, 
concerts  and  sings,  all  parks  during  past  season, 
160,800. 

Pageants. — Besides  several  smaller  pageants  which 
are  held  in  the  parks  each  season  by  children  prin- 
cipally from  the  playgrounds.  Wade  Park  has  been 
the  setting  in  the  past  two  years  for  two  mammoth 
pageants  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  war  and  victory. 
The  first  of  these  held  on  June  14,  1918,  Flag  Day, 
entitled  "Freedom  for  All  Forever"  was  participated 
in  by  1500  men,  women,  and  children,  with  a  chorus 
in  addition  of  2,000  voices.  The  audience  numbered 
200,000.  Another  pageant  on  the  same  scale  was 
given  on  July  4,  1919,  entitled  "Democracy  in  the 

Making." 

Costs 

The  present  valuation  of  park  property  in  Cleve- 
land, including  equipment,  is  estimated  at  $50,000,- 
000.  The  average  number  of  park  employees  during 
the  entire  twelve  months  is  170.  There  is  a  flat  wage 
scale  of  .|3.00  a  day.  The  total  park  pay  roll  for  one 
month,  including  also  superintendent's  salary,  and 
expenses  of  maintaining,  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  is 
$24,000. 
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In  the  publication  of  the  U  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  "Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1917,"  Table 
12,  giving  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses 
of  general  departments,  shows  Cleveland  to  have 
spent  in  the  year  1917  on  Parks  and  Trees,  $195,483 
and  on  quasi-productive  park  enterprises,  S67,382;  a 
total  of  §262,865.  In  Table  9  of  the  same  volume 
receipts  for  the  above  two  items  were  given  as  $3,574 
for  parks  and  trees,  and  $91,641  for  quasi  productive 
park  enterprises,  making  a  net  cost  for  the  parks  to 
the  city  in  one  xesiT  of  $167,650.  The  classification, 
parks  and  trees,  includes  onl}^  the  items  of  general 
expenses,  park  highways,  park  police,  park  lighting, 
park  areas  and  buildings,  trees  and  undistributed 
expenses,  and  does  not  include  expenses  connected 
with  the  bathing  beaches,  athletics,  concerts,  cele- 
brations, etc.  These  latter  items  are  listed  under 
General  Recreation  along  with  municipal  baths  and 
playgrounds. 

The  amount  spent  on  Parks  and  Trees,  however, 
affords  an  interesting  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
money  spent  on  the  same  items  by  the  other  cities 
of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  500,000 
and  over.  Although  Cleveland  ranks  as  the  sixth 
city  in  population  it  ranks  ninth  in  the  amount  spent 
on  parks  and  trees.  The  smaller  cities  of  Detroit, 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  all  spend  more  on  these 
items.  As  compared  with  Cleveland's  $195,483, 
Detroit  spends  $366,408,  Baltimore,  $403,722,  and 
Pittsburg,  $232,938.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amounts  spent  on  General  Recreation  much 
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of  which  is  in  connection  with  the  parks,  Cleveland 
shows  up  comparatively  even  worse,  ranking  last  in 
the  list  of  the  first  ten  cities.  In  1917,  while  Detroit 
was  spending  S  172,463  on  general  recreation,  Pitts- 
burgh $167,062,  and  Boston,  next  larger  than  Cleve- 
land in  population,  $356,202,  Cleveland  was  spending 
the  sum  of  only  $47,459. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

In  this  moving-picture  age,  when  the  popular  idea  of 
an  evening's  good  time  is  to  spend  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  cents  to  see  a  few  thousand  feet  of  feature 
film,  we  wonder  how  many  of  our  young  people  and 
adults,  too,  could  honestly  confess  to  being  better 
entertained  by  an  evening  at  home  with  a  book  like 
"The  Secret  City."  And  yet,  what  person  who  has 
reall}^  learned  to  enjoy  good  reading  would  hesitate 
for  one  minute  to  exchange  the  thrills  of  the  "  movies  " 
for  the  joys  of  Hugh  Walpole? 

The  schools  teach  reading  as  an  art.  The  libraries 
teach  not  only  the  use  of  books  as  tools  for  increasing 
efficiency  but  as  sources  of  happiness — as  the  most 
worth  while  and  least  taxing  resource  of  leisure 
hours. 

Were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  Public  Library,  we 
might  almost  be  justified  in  thinking  that  from 
habitual  disuse  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  out  of  our 
social  life  one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. As  with  all  other  things  that  are  most  worth- 
while, the  open  sesame  to  the  incomparable  riches  of 
the  realm  of  books  is  for  him,  only,  who  already  has 
a  passion  for  books.  The  Public  Librarj^  does  more 
than  make  books  accessible;  from  childhood  up  it 
teaches  the  love  of  books.  It  is  of  first  importance 
therefore  that  the  Library  be  liberally  provided  with 
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means  to  buy  books  in  order  that  it  may  both  form 
and  foster  the  love  of  good  reading. 

It  is  the  Library's  work,  then,  not  only  to  provide 
"real  books"  but  to  educate  its  public  in  taste  and 
appreciation.  When  its  material  is  the  adult  whose 
attitude  toward  books  is  at  the  best,  negative,  and 
whose  appreciations  are  limited,  the  work  is  hard 
and  the  results  not  always  remarkable,  but  when 
the  Library  has  a  chance  to  begin  with  the  children 
and  associate  its  work  with  that  of  the  schools,  then, 
at  every  stage  of  the  individual's  growth  it  can  pro- 
vide something  definite  toward  the  enrichment  of  his 
life.  Moreover,  about  two-thirds  of  the  Library's 
work  is  with  the  foreign-born  or  with  the  first  genera- 
tion in  this  country  and  it  is  not  so  necessary  that 
they  be  caught  young.  The  foreigner,  however 
narrow  his  actual  reading  experience,  has  behind  him 
generations  of  reverence  for  books — perhaps  his  book 
tastes  are  already  formed.  So  in  this  country  of  free 
books  his  love  for  them  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
and  they  play  a  vital  part  in  both  his  work  and  play. 

Types  of  Library  Service 
The  centers  from  which  the  Public  Library  carries  on 
its  work  are  classified  as  follows:  the  Main  Library; 
larger  branches;  smaller  branches;  grade  school 
branches;  Normal  School  branch;  high  school 
branches;  deposit  stations  and  delivery  stations; 
children's  stations  and  class  room  libraries. 

Main  Library. — The  Main  Library  is  temporarily 
located  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the  Kinney 
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and  Levan  building  at  1375  Euclid  Avenue,  pending 
the  erection  of  the  permanent  hbrary  building.  Part 
of  the  fifth  floor  of  this  building  is  given  over  to  the 
executive  offices  of  the  chief  Ubrarian  and  her  staff, 
the  business  departments  of  book  ordering,  accounts 
and  supply,  the  catalog  department  and  some  of  the 
stacks. 

The  sixth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Main  Library 
and  Children's  and  Stations'  departments.  The 
Main  Library  is  one  large  room  running  the  length 
of  the  building  (450  feet)  and  divided  by  bookcases 
into  a  series  of  special  libraries.  Each  of  these  libra- 
ries or  divisions  is  in  charge  of  a  special  staff,  and 
contains  the  reference  and  circulating  resources  of 
the  Library  on  this  and  related  subjects.  History, 
Fine  Arts,  Literature,  Technology,  Religion,  and 
Sociology  are  so  divided.  The  Popular  Library  con- 
tains fiction  and  other  books  of  popular  interest. 
There  is  also  a  General  Reference  division  which 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  questions  and  co-ordi- 
nates the  reference  work  of  all  the  divisions.  Cur- 
rent magazines  are  kept  in  the  Periodical  division, 
while  the  Branch  Loan  division  supplies  the  needs 
of  borrowers  who  send  in  through  the  branches  or 
write  from  other  cities.  The  record  of  the  lending 
and  return  of  books  is  kept  at  the  Return  Desk,  and 
here  also  are  the  union  records  for  the  registration 
at  all  the  branches. 

Other  lines  of  library  activity  are  carried  on  in  the 
Newspaper  Room,  Division  for  the  Bhnd,  Foreign 
division  and  Municipal  Reference  Library'. 
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The  Main  Library  is  also  provided  with  several  club 
rooms  which,  despite  their  inadequacy,  serve  numer- 
ous groups  as  a  meeting  place.  The  sixth  floor  houses 
also  the  Parents'  and  Teachers'  room,  with  a  well 
chosen  standard  collection  of  books  for  children,  the 
supervising  offices  of  the  children's  work,  a  class  room 
for  the  Training  Class  for  Children's  Librarians  and 
the  collection  of  the  class  room  hbraries. 

Library  Branches. — The  branch  libraries  are  with 
one  exception,  housed  in  their  own  buildings,  of  which 
thirteen  were  erected  with  funds  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  They  are  equipped  with  cir- 
culating and  reference  rooms,  children's  rooms,  club 
rooms  and  study  rooms.  Each  has  its  own  collection 
of  books.  Nearly  all  are  open  full  library  hours, 
twelve  hours  a  day;  the  staff  consists  of  a  branch 
librarian,  a  first  assistant,  a  children's  librarian,  and 
a  varying  number  of  regular  assistants  and  part  time 
helpers.  Branches  of  this  type  number  sixteen  and 
are  located  as  follows: 

Alta  Branch Mayfield  Road  and  East  125th  St. 

Broadway  Branch Broadway  and  East  55th  St. 

Brooklyn  Branch West  25th  St.  and  Mapledale  Av. 

Carnegie  West  Branch .  .  1900  Fulton  Road 

East  79th  Branch East  79th  and  Crumb  Av. 

Glenville  Branch 10523  St.  Clair  Av. 

Hough  Branch Crawford  Road  near  Hough  Av. 

Jefferson  Branch 850  Jefferson  Av. 

Lorain  Branch 8216  Lorain  Av. 

Miles  Park  Branch Miles  Park  and  East  93d  St. 

Public  Square  Branch  .  .  Old  Court  House,  Public  Square 

Quincy  Branch Quincy  Av.  and  East  79th  St. 

St.  Clair  Branch St.  Clair  Av.  and  East  55th  St. 

South  Branch Scranton  Road  and  Clark  Av. 

Sterling  Branch 2200  East  30th  St. 

Woodland  Branch Woodland  Av.  near  East  55th  St. 
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Smaller  Br ayiches. — The  smaller  branches  occupy 
less  spacious  quarters,  have  less  equipment  and  a 
smaller  staff  than  the  branches  listed  above.  With 
one  exception  these  branches  are  not  in  buildings 
owned  by  the  Library.  Four  are  in  rented  store 
rooms,  two  are  given  free  rental  in  social  settlement 
houses,  one  in  the  Jewish  Temple  and  one  is  housed 
by  the  Perkins  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. They  are  open  about  eight  hours  a  day, 
mostly  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  These  branches 
are  nine  in  number  and  are  located  as  follows: 

Alliance  Branch 3754  Woodland  Av.,  Council  Edu- 
cational Alliance 

Clark  Branch 4612  Clark  Av. 

Collinwood  Branch 15209  St.  Clair  Av. 

Edgewater  Branch 7434  Detroit  Av. 

Hiram  House  Branch.  .  .2723  Orange  Av. 

Perkins  Branch 2818  St.  Clair  Av. 

South  Brooklyn  Branch .  Pearl  Road  and  Devonshire  Road 

Superior  Branch 10521  Superior  Av. 

Temple  Branch East  55th  and  Central  Av. 

School  Libraries. — In  the  school  libraries,  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Public  Library  co-operate  as 
follows.  The  former  furnishes  the  room,  heat,  light 
and  janitor  service  and  the  reference  books.  The 
Library  furnishes  supervision  and  the  books  for  cir- 
culation. The  Library  has  heretofore  paid  the 
salaries;  beginning  with  the  current  school  year  the 
staff  of  librarians  is  being  paid  jointly  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Library,  but  serves  under  the 
direction  of  the  Library.  Additional  minor  and  part 
time  help  is  furnished  by  the  Library. 

High  School  Libraries. — The  high  school  libraries, 
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now  nine  in  number,  are  open  during  all  school 
hours  and  for  school  use  only.  The  rooms  provided 
are  usually  centrally  located.  They  have  a  consider- 
able collection  of  reference  and  circulating  books. 
The  staff  consists  of  one  or  two  librarians  and  some 
part  time  help.  The  high  school  librarian  gives  in- 
struction to  the  students  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries.  The  high  schools  provided  with  such 
libraries  are: 

Central  High  School ....  East  o5th  St.  opposite  Longfellow 
Av. 

East  High  School East  82nd  St.  and  Decker  Av. 

East      Technical      High 

School .  Scovill  Av.  and  East  55th  St. 

Glenville  High  School. .  .Parkwood  Drive  and  Everton  A  v. 
Lincoln  High  School ....  Scranton  Road  and  Castle  Av. 
Longwood  High  School  .  East  35th  St.  near  Woodland  Av. 

South  High  School Broadway  opposite  FuUerton  Av. 

West  High  School Franklin  Av.  corner  West  69th  St. 

West     Technical     High 

School Willard  Av.  and  West  93d  St. 

A  branch  for  West  Commerce  High  School,  corner 
Bridge  and  Randall  Road,  is  planned  for  the  imme- 
diate future. 

The  Normal  School  Branch. — The  branch  at  the 
Cleveland  Normal  School  is  similar  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  staff  consists  of  two  librarians  and  minor 
assistants.  Considerable  instruction  is  given  the 
students  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  use  of  a 
library  and  in  children's  literature.  The  Normal 
School  branch  is  open  also  for  use  by  pupils  and 
teachers  of  Observation  School  which  is  housed  in 
the  same  building  with  the  Normal  School.  It  is 
located  on  Stearns  Road,  S.  E. 
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Grade  School  Branches. — The  grade  school  branches 
are  open  for  both  school  and  neighborhood  use  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day  and  from  two  to  five 
days  a  week  and  are  located  in  neighborhoods  not 
adequately  served  by  other  types  of  branch  hbraries. 
Though  visited  very  largely  by  the  children  of  the 
school,  they  are  neighborhood  libraries  as  well  as 
reference  branches.  Most  of  the  rooms,  while  the 
best  to  be  had,  are  far  from  ideal  as  to  location, 
equipment  and  comfort.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
work  begun  in  this  manner  in  a  school  has  grown  to 
the  importance  of  a  larger  branch  housed  in  its  own 
building.  Jefferson  and  East  79th  Street  are  examples 
of  such  branches. 

Two  of  the  schools  listed  below,  Fairmount  and 
Rawlings,  are  junior  high  schools  in  which  much  of 
the  work  of  the  library  is  that  of  school  reference. 
The  following  schools  have  library  branches : 

Eagle  School Eagle  near  East  9th  St. 

Fullerton  School Fullerton  Av.  near  East  57th  St. 

Fairmount  School East  107th  St.  near  Euclid  Av. 

Gilbert  School West  58th  St.  near  Storer  Av. 

Miles  School Miles  Av.  corner  East  118th  St. 

Milford  School West  46th  St.  and  Eichorn  Av. 

Oakland  School East  120th  St.  near  Moulton  Av. 

Rawlings  School Rawlings  Av.  near  East  75th  St. 

Rice  School East  116th  St.  corner  Buckeye  Rd. 

Branches  are  planned  for  Kennard,  Empire  and  De- 
troit junior  high  schools. 

Board  of  Education  Headquarters  Branch. — Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  a  branch  in  preparation  at 
school  headquarters,  to  serve  as  a  reference  and  re- 
search library  for  the  administrative  and  teaching 
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force  of  the  schools  and  as  a  more  immediate  point 
of  contact  between  the  supervisory  and  administra- 
tive staffs  of  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public 
Schools. 

Class  Room  Libraries. — Small  collections  of  about 
forty  volumes  each,  are  sent  to  individual  class  rooms 
in  school  buildings  having  no  branch  library  in  or 
near  the  buildings.  These  are  loaned  by  the  teacher 
to  the  children  for  home  reading.  In  1918,  446  such 
collections  were  sent  to  public  and  parochial  schools 
and  to  institutions  caring  for  children. 

Home  Libraries  and  Children'' s  Stations. — For  years 
the  home  library  supervisor,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Children's  department,  has  organized  groups  of 
children  in  neighborhoods  without  other  library 
agencies,  found  homes  in  which  they  could  meet,  and 
volunteer  leaders.  A  small  case  of  books  was  placed 
in  the  home  and  the  leader  met  with  the  club  once  a 
week,  exchanged  the  books,  talked  them  over  and 
told  the  children  stories  or  directed  games  if  time 
permitted. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  Hving  conditions  and 
the  large  proportion  of  mothers  working  away  from 
home  in  those  districts  most  in  need  of  libraries,  it 
has  become  almost  impossible  to  find  homes  for  these 
libraries.  To  be  successful  and  within  the  abilities 
of  a  volunteer  leader  to  handle,  the  home  library 
should  be  a  group  of  limited  membership;  this  ex- 
cludes other  children  of  the  neighborhood  just  as 
much  entitled  to  the  books  of  the  Public  Library  as 
the  members  of  the  limited  group.  As  experience 
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has  shown,  these  clubs  would  better  meet  in  a  branch 
library  wherever  possible,  taking  advantage  of  its 
equipment  and  coming  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  librarians  and  the  club  supervisor.  Gradually 
therefore,  since  the  Public  Library  aims  to  make  its 
books  serve  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the 
best  way,  and  since  the  small  collection  of  from  50 
to  100  books  possible  in  a  home  library,  meet  the 
need  of  such  a  limited  number  of  children,  most  of 
the  home  libraries  have  developed  into  children's 
deposit  stations  in  the  rapidly  growing  sections  of 
the  city,  not  yet  reached  by  branches.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  churches  or  other  social  agencies, 
space  had  been  found  to  house  collections  of  500  to 
800  books.  Larger  groups  of  children  are  served  and 
the  stations  are  open  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week. 
They  are  administered  by  Library  assistants.  There 
is  also  a  collection  of  books  at  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  one  at  the  Wade  Day  Nursery. 

Deposit  Stations. — The  deposit  stations  are  located 
in  factories,  telephone  exchanges,  department  stores 
and  various  other  places.  The  collection  of  books  is 
loaned  from  the  Public  Librarj^  and  is  more  or  less 
permanent.  The  size  of  these  collections  depends 
on  the  number  of  emploj^ees.  Collections  are  kept 
fresh  b}^  adding  each  week  a  few  new  titles  and  by 
filling  orders  for  specific  requests. 

The  firms  furnish  space  and  equipment  and  appoint 
one  of  their  employees  as  librarian,  Avho  takes  charge 
of  the  library.  In  some  places  the  library  is  open  all 
day,  but  in  the  majority  of  places  only  during  the 
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noon  hour  or  other  short  periods.  Books  are  issued 
ajid  records  kept  much  the  same  as  in  a  branch 
hbrary.  The  circulation  ranges  from  fifty  to  over 
two  thousand  books  per  month,  with  a  total  for  all 
stations  of  about  ten  thousand  per  month.  The 
books  are  largely  fiction  and  other  recreational  read- 
ing, supplemented,  however,  with  technical  books 
adapted  to  the  institution.  Many  of  the  orders  filled 
from  the  Main  Library  are  for  technical  books. 

Deposit  stations  are  supervised  by  the  Stations 
department  located  at  the  Main  Library.  There  are 
at  present  47  such  agencies  distributed  as  follows: 
Factories,  29 ;  telephone  exchanges,  1 1 ;  department 
stores,  4;  miscellaneous  places,  3. 

Delivery  Stations. — Delivery  stations  are  stations 
to  which  only  a  small  collection  or  to  which  only 
specific  titles  requested  are  sent,  for  a  limited  time. 
These  are  also  supervised  from  the  Stations  depart- 
ment. To  fire  engine  houses  and  fire  boats  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  books  is  furnished  and  exchanged  at 
the  end  of  a  stated  period  or  upon  request. 

There  are  forty-five  delivery  stations  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  offices,  Welfare  Federation,  Associa- 
tion for  Crippled  and  Disabled,  Men's  City  Club, 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  County  Engineer's  Of- 
fice, Patrol  Barn,  Lakeside  Hospital,  Engine  Houses, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  To  these 
should  be  added  a  number  of  delivery  stations  in 
educational  institutions  served  from  the  Main  Li- 
brary, or  from  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  High 
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School  branches.  These  are  at  the  Adelbert  College, 
College  for  Women  and  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence libraries;  at  Laurel  and  Hathaway  Brown  and 
University  private  schools;  Central  Institute  and 
Spencerian  Business  College.  Similar  service  is  ren- 
dered to  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Art  School. 

Circulation 
The  library  circulation  falls  into  three  main  divisions: 
books  for  study,  including  those  used  in  school  work; 
what  might  be  called  bread-and-butter  reading  along 
the  lines  of  a  calling,  whether  that  be  preaching  or 
running  an  engine;  cultural  reading  and  reading  for 
amusement.  The  last  division  is  that  considered  in 
this  survey  as  recreational,  and  it  makes  up  the  big 
bulk  of  the  library  circulation.  It  is  a  task  altogether 
impossible,  however,  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  what  proportion  it  is  of  the  whole. 

Fiction  may  be  read  in  quantity  but  with  great 
effort  by  someone  who  is  taking  a  course  in  litera- 
ture, and  another  may  be  doing  mathematical  prob- 
lems as  sheer  diversion.  It  can  only  be  stated  in 
general  that  all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
fiction  reading  is  recreational,  and  if  recreational  is 
interpreted  to  include  voluntary  cultural  reading  a 
considerable  percentage  of  even  rehgion  and  philos- 
ophy^ must  be  included,  while  literature,  travel  and 
fine  arts  (including  music  scores)  would  figure  largely, 
and  all  other  broad  subjects  would  be  well  repre- 
sented. To  this  must  be  added  reading  done  to  keep 
up  with  current  events  and  interests,  and  much  along 
the  lines  of  hobbies  such  as  gardening  or  handicrafts. 
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The  personal  equation  cannot  be  neglected.  The 
classic  that  might  entrance  and  absorb  the  man  of 
letters,  might  mean  nothing  more  than  a  stupid  and 
boresome  task  to  the  school  boy.  In  many  cases  the 
nature  of  the  book  does  not  disclose  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  drawn,  and  Poole's  "Harbor"  may  be 
school  reading  while  the  ten-volume  life  of  Lincoln 
taken  out  solely  for  recreation. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  obtaining 
figures  on  recreational  circulation,  the  authorities  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  at  the  request  of  the 
Survey,  were  good  enough  to  estimate  roughly  from 
their  observations  and  experience,  what  percentage 
of  the  circulation  of  books  might  be  considered  to  be 
recreational  reading.  This  percentage  is  estimated  at 
about  85%  or  2,674,026  volumes  out  of  the  3,133,900* 
circulated  in  the  year  1918. 

Such  a  conclusion,  let  it  be  made  plain,  is  far  from 
giving  second  place  to  the  educative  influences  of 
the  Public  Library.  What  appears  to  be  a  contra- 
diction is  not  a  contradiction  at  all;  it  only  proves 
the  unity  of  the  two  things  at  their  best,  education 
and  recreation.  No  better  education  than  recrea- 
tional education.  No  better  recreation  than  educa- 
tional recreation. 


*A11  figures  of  the  use  of  the  Public  Library  for  1918  are 
about  10%  below  normal.  Closing  of  branches  because  of 
fuel  shortage  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  closing  of  the 
entire  sj'stem  for  nearly  a  month  during  the  influenza  epi- 
demic in  the  fall,  reduced  the  figure  given  above  to  a  circula- 
tion which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  little  short  of  three 
and  one-half  million  volumes. 
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Books  for  Foreigners  and  Books  for  Blind. — The 
library  reaches  two  groups  of  people  who  are  cut  off 
from  many  recreational  opportunities,  the  foreign- 
born  and  the  bUnd.  Though  many  of  the  foreign- 
born  learn  to  read  English,  there  are  many  to  whom 
the  pleasure  of  reading  can  come  only  through  print 
in  their  own  tongue.  It  is  a  desirable  thing  to  help 
fill  their  lives  with  wholesome  pleasure,  especially 
since,  because  of  their  imperfect  adaptation  to  their 
new  environment,  they  have  so  many  difficulties  with 
which  to  contend.  The  Library  does  not  content  itself 
merely  with  supplying  books  in  foreign  languages.  It 
selects  as  far  as  possible  books  that  will  help  them 
in  their  efforts  at  adaptation.  Often  the  books  sup- 
plied are  an  important  aid  in  the  learning  of  EngHsh. 

The  number  of  bUnd  readers  is  not  large,  but,  be- 
cause their  misfortune  cuts  them  off  from  so  many 
other  occupations,  the  books  in  embossed  type  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Library  are  a  particular  boon. 

Promotion  of  other  Desirable  Recreations. — Books 
not  only  furnish  recreation  in  themselves,  but  there 
is  a  large  use  of  them  for  the  promotion  of  other 
recreations.  The  boy  who  borrows  a  book  on  kite- 
craft  will  spend  many  pleasant  hours  in  building  and 
flying  the  results  of  his  labors.  Books  on  gardening, 
needlework,  handicrafts  of  all  kinds  are  borrowed  in 
the  interests  of  favorite  hobbies.  The  Library's  col- 
lection of  music  scores  is  drawn  upon  by  musicians. 
Plays  for  amateur  performances  or  group  reading  are 
borrowed.  The  demand  for  books  on  games,  sports 
and  amusements  is  active. 
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Library's  Share  in  Providing  Reading  Matter. — 
Library  statistics  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1918,  there  were  177,399  hbrary  cards  in  force.  Each 
person  holding  a  card  drew  out  during  the  year  an 
average  of  fifteen  books  for  recreational  reading,  on 
the  basis  of  the  85%  estimate.  Distributed  over  the 
entire  population,  this  would  mean  an  allowance  of 
about  three  recreational  books  per  annum  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  Library's 
share  in  the  provision  of  reading  matter.  In  the  case 
of  children  it  supplies  almost  all  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter. Quite  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  adults. 
Only  a  small  part  is  provided  by  the  Library.  The 
adult  reader,  especially  the  man,  is  a  great  reader  of 
newspapers.  The  combined  circulation  of  Cleveland 
daihes,  English  and  foreign,  exceeds  600,000.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  huge  Sunday  editions  with  maga- 
zine supplements,  special  sections,  novel  a  week,  etc. 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  mass  of  news- 
papers that  we  no  longer  realize  how  trivial  is  much 
of  their  contents. 

The  adult  reader  depends  enormously  also  on 
magazines  and  periodicals.  A  study  of  news-stands 
reveals  their  variety  and  the  cheapness  of  many. 
There  are  at  present  about  20,000  published  in  the 
United  States  with  a  total  circulation  running  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions.  The  first  forty  of  these 
circulate  approximately  forty  million  copies  per  issue. 
And  what  is  the  character  of  this  mental  food?  It  is 
not  easy  to  condemn  the  best  of  them.  Their  articles 
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are  seldom  without  literary  merit  and  are  wholesome 
and  harmless.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  are  colorless,  tepid,  and  uninspiring,  or  that  they 
lay  too  much  stress  on  ideals  of  temporal  success. 

For  the  worst  of  this  group,  very  little  good  can 
be  said.  Their  trashy  contents  are  poorly  printed  on 
poor  paper  and  with  poor  illustrations. .  Many,  for- 
tunately of  a  somewhat  less  wide  circulation,  base 
their  appeal  on  having  "snappy,"  "spicy"  or  "racy" 
stories. 

The  magazines  of  which  we  think  most  highly  and 
which  maintain  the  best  standards  are  not  those 
which  circulate  most  widely.  Their  circulations  of 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  are  small  by  compari- 
son. What  is  the  effect?  It  is  not  easy  to  say.  There 
is  a  danger,  however,  that  in  the  reading  of  so  much 
that  requires  no  mental  exertion,  the  ability  of  sus- 
tained and  thoughtful  reading  may  be  lost;  the  most 
profitable  of  recreations  thus  becoming  merely  a  de- 
bilitating mental  time-killer. 

The  adult  has  access  also  to  many  books  not  in 
the  Public  Library.  Even  in  these  days  many  homes 
take  pride  in  a  private  library.  The  book  stores  sell 
books  to  many,  or  loan  volumes  from  their  circulating 
libraries.  And  the  books  thus  supplied  are  good, 
but  their  number  is  small  compared  with  the  books 
secured  through  cheap  news  stands  and  circulating 
libraries.  We  hear  much  of  the  reputable  best  sellers. 
Little  is  heard  of  the  best  seller  in  the  literary  nether 
world,  but  the  selling  record  of  Laura  Jean  Libby 
and  her  ilk  runs  into  millions. 
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The  Library  as  a  Maintainer  of  Standards. — Be- 
cause of  the  conditions  thus  briefly  outhned  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Public  Library  not  only  to  provide  books 
for  circulation,  but  also  to  maintain  standards  in 
literature  and  to  educate  to  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  what  is  good.  It  serves  not  only 
by  what  it  puts  in,  but  also  by  what  it  keeps  out. 
In  all  its  work  it  keeps  in  mind  the  raising  of  stan- 
dards. The  books  placed  on  open  shelves,  and  in 
display  racks,  contribute  to  this  end.  Printed  de- 
scriptive notes,  story  telling,  book  talks,  reading  lists 
and  special  exhibits  are  designed  to  raise  and  con- 
serve popular  standards  of  good  literature.  The 
constant  reliance  of  borrowers  upon  the  librarian  for 
help  in  the  choice  of  books  offers  untold  opportuni- 
ties, as  do  the  many  requests  for  books  from  children 
for  their  elders  at  home. 

The  Public  Library  carries  this  policy  even  further, 
and  by  individual  mention  and  concerted  institu- 
tional endeavor  seeks  to  help  in  a  wise  selection  of 
books  for  private  purchase,  especially  in  the  holiday 
season  when  books  are  given  so  often.  In  all  of 
these  efforts  it  is  helped  by  the  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  special  ax  to  grind. 

The  types  of  hook  borrowers  in  different  branches 
vary  considerably,  due  to  the  diversity  of  races, 
varying  degree  of  education  and  manner  of  life  repre- 
sented in  the  population.  Because  of  constantly 
changing  population,  the  complex  character  of  most 
communities  and  the  difficulty  of  statistical  treat- 
ment for  the  facts  involved,  a  detailed  study  is  not 
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easy.  Only  a  few  generalities  are  safe.  The  percent- 
age of  recreational  reading  among  Americans  is 
greater  than  among  the  foreign-born.  The  general 
demand  of  many  foreign  groups,  notably  the  Jewish 
and  Polish,  is  for  standard  books  rather  than  mediocre 
ones.  The  English  classics,  scarcely  read  by  Amer- 
icans except  as  school  work,  form  the  recreational 
reading  of  many  foreign  neighborhoods. 

The  juvenile  circulation  except,  as  a  result  of  re- 
quired school  reading,  is  almost  entirely  recreational. 
Of  the  177,399  card  holders  in  1918,  80,000  or  almost 
half  were  children  from  6  to  14  3'ears  inclusive. 
This  speaks  well  indeed  for  the  rising  generation. 
The  total  child  population  of  those  age  groups,  ac- 
cording to  the  school  enumeration  of  1918,  was 
136,303.  Thus  58%  of  them  were  library  card-hold- 
ers. The  circulation  of  juvenile  books  for  this  same 
year  was  1,517,702  which  means  an  average  of  nine- 
teen books  read  every  year  by  each  of  the  juvenile 
card  holders.  It  should  be  noted  also,  that  for  most 
children  the  library  is  almost  the  only  source  of 
supply  for  recreational  reading,  few  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  books  on  home  shelves. 

A  questionnaire  on  boj's'  and  girls'  reading  car- 
ried out  in  1917  by  the  Director  of  Children's  Work 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  yielded  some  inter- 
esting results.  While  not  confined  wholly  to  users  of 
the  branch  libraries,  the  figures  do  represent  in  gen- 
eral the  sections  of  the  city  with  library  service. 
For  the  entire  city,  percentages  are  undoubtedly 
somewhat  lower. 
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Leisure  Time  Spent  in  Reading  by  Children 
6  TO  14  Years 
Six  to  eight  years  inclusive. — Boys. — Twenty  per  cent 
spend  about  a  half  hour  per  day  throughout  the 
year,  reading  the  simplest  story-books  and  looking 
at  pictures.  An  additional  thirty  per  cent  are  sim- 
ilarly engaged  during  seven  months  of  the  year. 

Girls. — Twenty  per  cent  spend  a  half  hour  per  day 
throughout  the  year  in  simple  reading.  An  addi- 
tional thirty  per  cent  are  similarly  occupied  during 
seven  months. 

Nine  to  eleven  years  inclusive. — Boys. — Time  spent 
in  reading  varies  among  boys  of  different  nationahties 
as  follows: 

Italian H  hour  per  day 

American %     " 

Polish 1 

Bohemian 1        " 

Mixed  Foreign 1        " 

Jewish 1}4  hours 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  spend  the  above  amount 
of  time  on  recreational  reading  in  the  Library  or  at 
home  throughout  the  year.  An  additional  sixty  per 
cent  are  similarly  occupied  during  seven  months  of 
the  year. 

Girls. — Variation  among  nationalities  holds  in  the 
same  proportion  as  among  the  boys.  About  twenty 
per  cent  read  on  the  average  of  one  hour  a  day 
throughout  the  year.  An  additional  sixty  per  cent 
spend  the  same  amount  of  the  time  during  seven 
months  of  the  year. 
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Eleven  to  fourteen  years  mclusive. — Boys. — Esti- 
mates for  the  different  national  groups  are  as  follows: 

Italian ^  hour  per  day 

American 1        " 

Polish 1        " 

Mixed  Foreign  1        " 

Bohemian 1)4,  hours 

Jewish IH    " 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  this  group  spend  the 
above  amount  of  time  on  reading  throughout  the 
year.  An  additional  forty  per  cent  read  as  above 
for  six  months. 

Girls. — About  fifteen  per  cent  of  this  group  read 
chiefly  at  home  on  the  average  of  forty-five  minutes 
per  day  throughout  the  year.  An  additional  five  per 
cent  spend  the  same  time  in  reading  for  eight  months. 
An  additional  thirty  per  cent  spend  this  same  time 
for  six  months. 

The  development  of  reading  tastes  in  children  from 
the  time  a  library  is  first  estabhshed  in  their  neighbor- 
hood is  interesting.  At  first  a  book  is  a  book,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  there  is  not  the  vociferous  de- 
mand for  certain  favorites,  which  comes  later.  Fairy 
tales,  history  stories,  and  books  for  little  children  are 
very  widely  read  in  the  first  year  or  so,  while  the 
appetite  for  fiction  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Later, 
the  boys  especially,  develop  wider  interests.  Most 
children's  librarians  agree  that  girls  do  their  best 
reading,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  from  the  ages 
of  9  to  12,  while  the  older  boys  probably  do  as  good 
reading  as  the  younger  ones.    Teachers  agree  that 
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children  with  the  reading  habit  are  much  the  most 
successful  in  school.  A  greater  ease  of  self-expression 
and  wider  and  richer  vocabulary  are  also  apparent. 

The  children's  room  in  the  branch  library  of  several 
neighborhoods  serves  the  purpose  not  only  of  a  read- 
ing room  for  children,  but  as  a  shelter  on  unpleasant 
days.  The  children's  librarians  of  course  try  to  see 
that  the  boj^s  and  girls  spend  the  time  in  reading  or 
at  least  in  looking  at  pictures,  but  in  some  of  the 
poverty  stricken  neighborhoods  the  branch  library  is 
the  only  warm,  reasonably  clean,  and  well  lighted 
place  for  children  to  resort  to  in  their  leisure  time. 
On  Saturdays  some  of  the  younger  children  (in  school 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week),  are  locked  out  while 
their  mothers  are  at  work,  and  find  the  Library  and 
the  street  the  only  alternatives.  Inevitably  under 
these  conditions,  the  children's  room  often  resembles 
a  large  club  room  rather  than  the  quiet,  orderly  read- 
ing room  of  theory.  Much  of  the  actual  reading  done 
by  those  who  enjoy  reading  for  its  own  sake  is  done 
at  the  Library  rather  than  at  home  because  of  the 
crowded,  noisy,  ill-lighted  homes  to  which  many  of 
the  children  go,  or,  in  more  prosperous  communities, 
because  some  families  attend  moving  picture  shows 
almost  every  night.  Many  Jewish  children  spend  an 
abnormal  amount  of  time  in  reading,  sitting  up  until 
eleven  at  night  or  reading  in  bed. 

Use  of  Library  for  Reading  and  Reference. — Figures 

from  the  various  branches  show  a  total  attendance  of 

readers  at  the  Public  Library  for  the  entire  library 

system  of  1,936,576  for  the  year  1918,  or,  an  aver- 
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age  of  6,187  for  every  week-day.  Great  accuracy  is 
not  claimed  for  these  figures.  They  are  probably 
much  too  low,  because  on  busy  days,  the  attendant 
is  often  unable  to  stop  work  to  take  the  count.  Ob- 
servation at  the  Main  Library  showed  that  readers 
staj^ed  on  the  average  55  minutes  each. 

The  sex  distribution  was  as  follows :  men  and  boys, 
69.3%;  women  and  girls,  30.7%.  The  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  readers  was:  5-15  inclusive,  4.8%;  16-25 
inclusive,  34.1%;  over  25,  61.1%.  Figures  for 
branches  would  vary  widely  from  the  figures  of  the 
Main  Library  and  often  also  from  each  other.  It  was 
judged  by  the  librarians  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  reading  done  at  the  Public  Library  was  recrea- 
tional, but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  that  done  at 
home.  The  Library  does,  however,  offer  to  many 
children  in  poor  homes,  and  to  many  whose  lot  it  is 
to  live  in  boarding  houses  the  only  place  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  read  in  comfort  and  quiet.  Its  use  in 
this  way  is  very  considerable.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  because  of  inadequate  income, 
the  libraries,  except  the  Main  Library,  are  not  open 
for  reading  room  use  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Special  Activities 
Community  Meetings  at  the  Library. — The  aim  of 
the  Public  Library  is  to  make  each  of  its  branches  a 
real  center  of  community  activity,  and  people  are 
invited  to  come  not  only  to  read,  but  to  make  use  of 
the  auditoriums  and  club  rooms.  In  this  way,  an 
extensive  use  has  been  made  of  these  library  facilities. 
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Figures  for  the  three  spring  months  of  1919,  when 
meetings  are  less  frequent  than  during  the  winter, 
show  nevertheless  library  club  rooms  used  over  740 
times,  and  library  auditoriums  49  times  for  meetings 
of  miscellaneous  kinds  of  different  community  groups. 

At  the  Main  Library,  in  one  year,  the  club  rooms 
were  used  for  946  meetings,  almost  wholly  of  adults, 
while  in  a  representative  week  in  November  of  1919 
they  were  used  for  33  meetings  in  great  variety. 
Many  extension  classes  and  clubs  hold  their  meetings 
here  as  well  as  special  committees  and  occasional 
groups.  The  branch  use  of  the  club  rooms  by  adults 
is  often  for  citizenship  or  Americanization  classes. 

Story-telling. — The  work  of  the  Public  Library  only 
begins  with  the  dispensing  of  books  and  the  providing 
of  public  reading  rooms ;  its  larger  purpose,  as  before 
mentioned,  is  to  inculcate  in  people  the  love  of  good 
books.  This  purpose  is  best  accomplished  when  the 
start  is  made  in  childhood.  Hence  theaddition  of  story- 
telling and  library  clubs  to  the  work  of  the  librarian. 

The  general  plan  is  to  have  at  each  of  the  branches 
regular  weekly  story-telling  hours  with  the  little  chil- 
dren and  the  older  ones  meeting  in  separate  groups. 
Besides  the  regular  library  groups,  considerable 
story-telling  is  done  in  the  schools,  on  the  summer 
playgrounds,  at  the  day  nurseries,  to  informal  gath- 
erings about  the  library  rooms,  etc.  The  total  atten- 
dance at  all  groups  in  1918  was  51,093. 

The  library  story  teller  depends  for  her  appeal  first 
on  the  quality  of  the  story.    It  must  have  a  certain 
dramatic  quality,  it  must  have  action,  must  not  be 
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sentimental,  and  must  be  simple  enough  in  language 
to  be  understood.  Given  this,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
story  teller,  expert  knowledge  of  her  material,  literary 
and  human,  and  abiilty  to  visualize  the  story  as  she 
tells  it,  and  a  sufficiently  agreeable  personality,  she  can 
hold  the  attention  of  a  large  group  of  active  young- 
sters and  bring  many  of  them  back  week  after  week. 

An  effort  is  made  to  tell  stories  of  varied  appeal, 
in  order  that  the  imaginative  and  emotional  expe- 
rience of  the  children  may  be  broadened.  So  the 
material  used  ranges  from  the  tales  of  romance  and 
adventure  to  those  brimming  over  with  humor  or 
delightful  nonsense.  Naturally,  a  boy  of  fourteen 
and  a  girl  of  six  cannot  enjoy  the  same  type  of  story. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  children  are  grouped 
according  to  age.  To  the  little  children  are  given  the 
best  from  Grimm's  and  Andersen's  Fairj'^  Tales  and 
Aesop's  Fables,  besides  a  host  of  others.  To  the 
older  children  are  told  hero  tales  and  ballad  stories. 
Tales  from  the  Norse  myths,  Robin  Hood,  Beowulf, 
and  the  Greek  Cj^cle,  are  among  those  frequently 
given.  Around  any  holiday  time  the  stories  are  in 
keeping  with  the  season.  An  endeavor,  made  by 
many  of  the  librarians,  to  interest  the  children  in 
poetry,  has  met  with  varied  success.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  the  children  do  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  it. 

Even  after  the  librarian  has  separated  the  little 
children  and  the  older  children,  it  is  still  impossible 
alwaj^s  to  interest  an  entire  group,  owing  to  differ- 
ence in  disposition,  in  home  advantages,  and  nation- 
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ality.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  types  of 
stories  preferred  by  the  different  groups.  The  Httle 
children,  those  five  to  eight,  greatly  enjoy  animal 
stories  such  as  "Old  Woman  and  her  Pig,"  and  also 
nonsense  stories  as  "Cock,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Little 
Red  Hen."  Those  a  little  older  become  all  wrapped 
up  in  "Sleeping  Beauty"  or  other  adventure  stories 
having  underlying  ethical  significance.  There  is  also 
a  demand  for  stories  that  explain  origins.  The  King 
Arthur  Cycle  with  its  beauty  and  idealism  is  a  great 
favorite  among  the  older  children.  Boys  are  very 
fond  of  some  of  Kipling's  tales.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren's librarians  have  noticed  that  race  or  nationality 
plays  a  part  in  the  type  of  story  the  children  enjoy. 
For  instance,  among  the  Slavic  children  the  love  of 
beautiful  things  is  intense.  Romance,  joy,  color  and 
rhythm  will  send  the  Italian  youngster  to  "seventh 
heaven,"  while  he  will  watch  with  sober  face  the 
delight  of  the  negro  child  over  "Widow  Fox  and  Mr. 
Samson  Cat." 

The  stories  take  such  hold  upon  the  children  that 
they  are  constantly  retelling  them  among  their  play- 
mates and  in  the  home.  Thus  the  splendid  recrea- 
tional reaction  from  the  stories  as  told  by  the  libra- 
rian does  not  end  with  their  first  hearers.  Let  one 
little  Italian  girl  tell  how  her  family  kept  a  story 
hour:  "Every  night  we  gather  around  the  kitchen 
stove,  we  all  put  up  our  feet  and  then  my  mother, 
she  tells  about  the  saints,  and  my  father,  he  tells 
about  Italy,  and  they  talk  Italian,  but  I  tell  the 
library  stories  and  talk  Enghsh  just  like  you." 
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Book  Talks  to  Adults. — The  Public  Library  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  series  of  brief  talks  to  adults 
on  definite  or  closely  related  books.  These  are  given 
by  members  of  the  staff,  and  so  far  only  at  the  Main 
Library.  The  idea  of  the  adult  book  talks  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  children's  story  hour;  the 
material  of  the  talks  and  the  method  of  addressing 
the  audience  are  different,  but  the  purpose  and  re- 
sults are  practically  the  same.  The  immediate  aim 
of  the  juvenile  story  hours  is  to  provide  wholesome 
recreation  for  children  and  to  keep  them  off  the 
streets;  the  ultimate  and  far-reaching  purpose  is  to 
show  them  what  riches  are  to  be  found  in  good  books 
— with  their  myths,  legends,  hero  tales,  historical 
stories  of  all  countries  and  times.  The  hope,  amply 
fulfilled,  is  that,  having  had  a  delicious  sample 
draught,  they  will  seek  the  fountain  head. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  talks  for  library- 
frequenting  adults  is  to  introduce  them  to  new  and 
old  books  on  topics  of  current  or  perennial  interest. 
That  in  itself  is  sufficient  reason  for  holding  these 
brief  sessions  with  "the  public;"  but  other  possible 
benefits  are  not  far  to  seek.  People  who  listen  to 
the  book  talk  will  get  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  library  and  the  widely-varied  types  of  service  it 
offers,  and  incidentally,  a  wider  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent books  which  will  make  for  the  cultural  and 
social  health  of  the  community;  and  no  one  balks  at 
"being  done  good"  provided  the  medicine  is  admin- 
istered in  neat  tabloid  form. 

Library  Clubs. — During  the  year  of  1918  there  were 
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82  different  library  clubs  in  operation.  Their  mem- 
bership included  children  and  young  people  of  all 
ages  from  about  the  sixth  grade  on  up  to  high  school 
seniors  and  young  working  people.  Girls  and  boys 
are  usually  organized  in  separate  clubs;  there  are  a 
few  mixed  groups,  however.  The  total  membership 
of  the  82  clubs  was  1,135,  or  an  average  of  about 
fourteen  members  per  club.  Six  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  of  the  club  members  were  boys,  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  girls.  The  total  attendance  at  the 
1,189  meetings  held  throughout  the  year  of  1918  was 
16,600,  an  average  attendance  of  fourteen  per  meet- 
ing. The  distribution  of  the  clubs  among  the  various 
branches  and  detailed  attendance  records  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  READING  CLUBS 

JAN.   1,   1918  TO  DEC.  31,   1918 


No.  OF 

No.  OF 

No.  OF 

No.  OF 

Atten- 

Branch 

Clubs 

Boys 

Girls 

Meetings 

dance 

Broadway 

3 

11 

18 

15 

98 

Carnegie  West 

2 

20 

15 

27 

389 

Clark 

5 

46 

30 

43 

962 

East  79th 

5 

52 

15 

80 

966 

Glenville 

3 

23 

9 

35 

302 

Hough 

5 

36 

9 

29 

206 

Lorain 

6 

11.5 

33 

145 

4.481 

Miles  Park 

3 

24 

8 

27 

227 

Perkins 

2 

7 

8 

10 

62 

Quincy 

5 

52 

39 

112 

1,207 

South 

3 

SI 

23 

47 

2,042 

St.  Clair 

4 

34 

12 

94 

839 

Temple 

3 

9 

27 

43 

432 

Woodland 

33 

153 

226 

482 

4,397 

82 

663 

472 

1.189 

16,610 

The  main  purpose  of  these  clubs  is,  of  course,  to 

bring  the  young  people  to  the  library,  in  the  hope 
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that  they  will  then  learn  to  like  good  books.  None 
of  the  library  clubs  are  merely  social  clubs;  they  are 
all  intended  to  promote  a  love  of  reading  and  to 
serve  to  introduce  the  members  to  the  best  books. 

The  activities  of  the  library  club  are  directed 
largely  towards  what  seem  almost  universal  desires 
on  the  part  of  boj^s  and  girls;  the  instinct  for  play 
by  which  the  children  gain  the  experience  so  neces- 
sary for  their  normal  development  and  the  group 
impulse  which  urges  them  to  make  these  experiences 
social  rather  than  individual  affairs. 

The  pla}^  instinct  reveals  itself  in  a  variety  of  waj's. 
With  certain  groups,  there  is  the  desire  to  make 
things.  Here  belongs  the  boy  who  wishes  to  make  an 
aeroplane,  a  door  bell,  a  wireless  set,  or  a  bird-house; 
the  girl  who  crochets,  who  dresses  her  dolls,  who  likes 
to  "dress  up."  With  others  it  is  the  collector's  in- 
stinct, as  with  the  boys  who  collect  stamps  and 
coins.  Still  others  are  vitally  interested  in  the  out- 
of-doors;  this  is  the  type  of  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a 
scout  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  nature  at  first- 
hand. The  greatest  demand,  however,  comes  from 
the  groups  which  are  interested  in  purely  literary 
work,  that  is,  debating,  and  the  reading  and  inter- 
preting of  pla3^s.  Both  of  these  groups  are  especially 
encouraged,  from  a  growing  sense  of  the  important 
place  that  free  self-expression  may  play  in  this  same 
normal  development. 

Debating  is  concerned  largely  with  subjects  of 
civic  and  social  interest,  particularly  those  which 
come  within  the  child's  own  ken.  For  example,  one 
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of  the  questions  chosen  by  the  boys  themselves  was: 
Resolved,  The  policeman  does  more  for  the  city  than 
the  fireman.  Most  of  these  debates  are  directed  with 
a  view  to  aiding  the  child  to  become  a  citizen  who 
thinks  constructively,  as  are  the  reports  on  current 
events,  the  latter  encouraging  also  the  reading  of 
better  magazines. 

The  reading  and  presenting  of  plays  is  a  very  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  library  reading  clubs.  The 
younger  clubs,  with  the  impression  of  the  movement 
and  poetic  form  of  the  great  literature  made  simple 
and  vivid  for  them  by  the  story  hours,  are  most  eager 
to  begin  to  express  these  impressions. 

The  club  work  begins  with  the  dramatic  arrange- 
ments of  fairy  stories,  the  aim  being  to  give  each 
child  a  satisfying  experience  in  interpreting  each 
character.  Then  follow  collections  of  such  plays  as 
Mackay's  The  Silver  Thread,  The  House  of  the 
Heart;  Tucker's  Historical  Plays  of  Colonial  Days, 
which  vividly  present  in  dramatic  form  well-chosen 
incidents  of  American  History.  Then  Robin  Hood, 
with  the  wealth  of  illustrations  to  quicken  childish 
interest;  Master  Skylark  adapted  from  Bennett's 
story.  Master  Skylark;  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird; 
Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Shakespeare's 
Mid-summer  Night's  Dream,  Twelfth  Night,  As  You 
Like  It.  Then  follow  the  best  of  the  modern  plays, 
including  those  of  Synge,  Yeats,  Barrie,  Galsworthy, 
Shaw,  Dunsany  and  Lady  Gregory. 

Since  the  time  of  the  work  is  so  limited — onl}'  an 

hour  or  two  a  week  for  eight  months  in  the  year — it 
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becomes  a  necessity  to  interest  the  groups  in  those 
plays  which  in  form  and  content  are  of  the  highest 
artistic  and  hterary  worth. 

The  club  is  much  more  than  a  literary  experience, 
in  that,  being  a  small  intimate  group  of  children  of 
congenial  tastes,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  social 
experience.  To  children  learning  how  to  work  to- 
gether, the  club  may  become  a  training  school  in  a 
small  way  for  some  of  life's  more  mature  problems. 
The  work  is  therefore  cultural,  social  and  recreational. 

Under  library  supervision  the  club  work  is  carried 
on  by  volunteer  leaders  who  generously  give  of  their 
scant  leisure  to  this  weekly  service  of  directing  the 
varied  groups  of  impressionable  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  city.  Young  men  and  women  of  college 
training,  business  men  and  women  are  glad  to  share 
their  more  mature  advantages,  and  to  take  the  per- 
sonal interest  in  these  often  very  individual  groups, 
feeling  that  youth's  fine  enthusiasm  and  fresh  insight 
much  more  than  repays  any  personal  sacrifice.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  experience  for  these  leaders  to 
discover,  through  this  opportunity  of  directing  a 
library  club,  how  colorful  is  the  background  of  life 
and  tradition  which  is  the  heritage  of  much  of  our 
foreign  population,  and  to  gain  an  insight  into  what 
is  demanded  for  a  fuller  realization  of  our  own  civic 
ideals. 

Undoubtedly  the  ideal  situation  requires  that  a 
club  shall  continue  with  little  change  of  personnel 
through  a  period  of  years,  that,  through  understand- 
ing of  one  another,  there  may  be  an  increasing  amount 
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of  concentrated  effort  toward  certain  goals  and  that, 
through  the  loyalty  naturally  felt  for  a  club  with 
vitality,  may  arise  stimulating  interest  and  whole- 
some rivalry.  Where  clubs  have  flared  up  and  soon 
died  out  the  trouble  has  usually  been  one  of  leader- 
ship. Either  a  suitable  leader  could  not  be  found  or 
some  necessity  took  a  leader  from  his  club  before  it 
really  got  under  way.  In  some  cases  members  be- 
came scattered  over  the  city  and  the  club  conse- 
quently disorganized. 

Numerous  clubs,  however,  have  approached  the 
ideal  situation  and  have  remained  quite  intact 
through  a  period  of  years.  The  Junior  Erie  Club  at 
Hough  Branch  is  composed  of  the  younger  brothers 
of  the  members  of  the  Erie  Club  which  met  at  the 
same  branch  for  five  years  until  its  members  entered 
college.  At  the  St.  Clair  Branch  the  Little  Women's 
Club  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years.  Though 
there  are  at  least  five  nationalities  in  this  group,  the 
children  apparently  work  together  splendidly.  One 
of  the  strongest  and  most  interesting  clubs  at  Wood- 
land Branch  is  the  Forget-me-nots.  They  celebrated 
in  1918  their  fifth  birthday  when  they  were  seniors 
in  High  School.  They  were  then  reading  Emerson, 
Keats  and  Galsworthy  with  appreciation.  Two 
others  of  the  many  vigorous  Woodland  Clubs,  both 
five-year-olds,  are  the  Junior  Play  Readers  and  the 
Reapers.  Other  clubs  at  the  various  branches  have 
been  meeting  for  two,  three  and  more  years. 

It  is  scarcely  fitting  to  stop  here  without  brief 
mention  of  the  Sumner  Club,  the  oldest  of  the  library 
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clubs  and  a  fine  proof  of  club  possibilities.  The  club 
lived  a  vigorous  life  from  1907  until  its  members  fin- 
ished High  School.  The  record  made  by  the  Sumner 
Club  members  in  High  School  was  no  accident:  one, 
the  Junior  Class  President ;  another  the  Senior  Class 
President;  still  another  the  winner  of  the  annual 
oratorical  contest  in  1914;  several  members  of  the 
debating  teams;  three  speakers  at  Commencement; 
still  another  popular  writer  for  the  school  magazines, 
with  some  of  his  stories  accepted  in  public  magazines. 
Nor  did  all  sixteen  of  the  sixteen  members  acci- 
dentall}'-  continue  their  education  after  leaving  High 
School.  One  entered  Ohio  State  University,  another 
Harvard,  seven  Reserve,  four  Case,  two  Reserve 
Dental  School,  and  another  Art  School. 

"This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and 
'Twill  prove  so." 

Library  Personnel. — The  Pubhc  Library  is  admin- 
istered by  a  highly  organized  and  thoroughly  trained 
staff  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  both  college  and 
library  school  graduates.  Clerical  and  routine  work- 
ers fill  minor  positions.  Specialists  in  charge  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  work  are  authorities  in  their 
subjects;  such,  for  example,  are  the  heads  of  the 
various  divisions  at  the  Main  Library  and  the 
specially  trained  children's  librarians.  Loyal  devo- 
tion to  their  work  has  been  no  small  part  of  their 
compensation,  but  the  librarian  reports  that  more 
adequate  salaries  are  going  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  future  recruiting  of  competent  workers. 
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Short-comings  of  the  Library  Service. — The  map  on 
opposite  page  locates  the  more  important  of  the  Hbrary 
agencies,  while  the  shaded  areas  show  other  districts 
most  in  need  of  branch  libraries.  The  Kinsman  and 
Buckeye  Road  sections  especially  need  library  facili- 
ties, while  residents  of  some  parts  of  Nottingham 
have  to  pay  twenty  cents  car  fare  to  get  to  and  from 
the  nearest  branch  library.  Generally  speaking,  pub- 
lic libraries  should  not  be  more  than  a  mile  apart  to 
bring  them  within  easy  reach  of  the  entire  population. 

The  book  supply  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  full 
service  which  the  Library  might  render  in  providing 
recreation.  For  this  purpose,  the  classes  of  books 
most  needed  and  in  greatest  numbers  are  children's 
books,  entertaining  fiction  of  good  quality,  and  books 
of  various  sorts  specially  selected  for  the  foreign  born. 
It  is  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  demands  for  such 
books,  at  least  eighty  thousand  more  volumes  would 
be  needed  each  year  than  are  available  with  the  pres- 
ent funds. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

First,  let  us  draw  together  the  specific  conclusions 
from  the  various  chapters  on  the  different  public 
agencies  here  in  Cleveland;  then,  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  take  a  bird's-e3^e  view  of  what  is  most 
needed  in  public  recreation  in  Cleveland  now. 

Playgrounds 
Findings  of  the  play  space  survey  show  that  as  yet 
there  is  room  enough  in  every  section  of  the  city, 
except  Type  5,  in  the  form  of  private  yard,  vacant 
lot  and  safe  street  space  to  meet  the  pla,y  needs  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  city,  4  to  20  inclusive, 
when  these  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  per  capita 
requirements. 

Although  sufficient  in  total  amount,  few  of  the  free 
play  spaces  in  the  built-up  portions  of  the  city  are  in 
units  large  enough,  or  of  the  proper  character  to 
permit  of  the  playing  of  large  space  games  such  as 
baseball. 

Two  recommendations  therefore  come  out  of  the 
space  survey;  (1)  that  before  the  space  problem  be- 
comes acute,  and  while  land  is  still  available,  play- 
ground sites  for  future  needs  be  purchased  as  speedily 
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as  possible :  (2)  that  in  purchasing  playground  sites, 
the  needs  of  the  younger  children  be  given  first  con- 
sideration, but  that  provision  be  also  made  for 
grounds  accessible  to  the  population  centers  which 
shall  be  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  large  space 
games. 

The  pin  map  showing  the  areas  from  which  the 
several  playgrounds  draw  their  children  reveal  that 
there  are  many  sections  of  the  city  still  entirely  un- 
served by  organized  play  centers.  In  this  connection 
it  pointed  out  that  playgrounds  have  an  important 
function  to  serve  in  the  way  of  furnishing  leadership 
and  guidance  in  the  play  life  of  the  children,  aside 
from  the  providing  of  actual  room  in  which  to  play. 

In  judging  the  quality  of  the  playground  work  in 
Cleveland  during  the  past  season,  we  notice  certain 
needs  that  apply  to  the  physical  features  and  equip- 
ment of  the  playgrounds  as  follows : 

Most  of  the  city  playgrounds  require  special  sur- 
facing. 

On  both  school  and  city  playgrounds  regular  atten- 
tion is  needed  to  the  filling  of  holes  and  leveling. 

Practically  all  playgrounds  have  the  dust  problem 
and,  before  another  season,  should  be  treated 
with  some  special  form  of  dust  layer. 

City  playgrounds,  particularly,  need  more  ade- 
quate fencing. 

District  supervisors  should  be  more  rigorous  in 
enforcing  the  requirement  of  cleanliness. 

On  the  school-playgrounds,  and  on  several  of  the 
city  playgrounds,  awnings  are  needed  because  of 
lack  of  natural  shade. 
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Most  of  the  playgrounds,  school  and  city,  need 
more  play  apparatus  particularly  for  the  younger 
children. 

Neglect  of  very  necessary  repairs  to  the  equipment 
is  general. 

The  lack  of  supplies  during  the  past  season  greatly 
hampered  the  work  of  the  play  leaders  and  in 
some  cases  meant  the  discontinuance  of  activi- 
ties. 

Two  of  the  three  shelter  houses  on  the  city  play- 
grounds badly  need  repairs.  The  three  other 
make-shift  shelter  houses  are  unsatisfactory. 
All  the  other  city  playgrounds  completely  lack 
this  facility  and  are  at  a  serious  handicap  with- 
out it,  with  the  exception  of  Woodland  play- 
ground which  is  operated  in  connection  with 
Woodland  bath  house. 

Three  city  playground  sites,  Pennsylvania,  Madi- 
son and  Woodland  are  too  small  for  satisfactory- 
use.  They  should  either  be  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions, or  other  sites  secured  nearby. 

Lake  Shore  site  used  temporarily  as  a  city  play- 
ground should  be  abandoned  and  another  site 
secured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  before  another 
season. 

The  point  system  of  credits  as  theoretically  worked 
out  for  the  school  playgrounds  was  found  in  practice 
to  be  too  elaborate  for  the  average  play  leader  to 
handle.  The  simpler  point  system  in  vogue  on  the 
city  playgrounds  seemed  conducive  to  better  results. 

The  all-round  play  program  which  is  the  aim  of 
the  school  playgrounds  was  found  to  meet  with 
rather  indifferent  success  in  the  more  specialized 
activities  because  of  the  lack  of  leaders  trained  in  the 
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technique  of  these  activities.  It  was  recommended 
that  special  leaders  for  the  construction  work,  etc., 
be  obtained  to  go  from  ground  to  ground  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  swimming  instructors. 

As  to  the  quahty  of  the  leadership  on  the  play- 
grounds, considered  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
success  in  the  conducting  of  playground  activities,  it 
was  found  for  both  school  and  city  playgrounds  that 
less  than  half  of  the  play  leaders  were  rated  as  excel- 
lent or  good;  that  about  an  equal  number  were  con- 
sidered only  fair  or  passing;  and  that  the  services  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  were  considered  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  Along  with,  this  went  an  extremely 
high  percentage  of  turn-over,  not  only  from  season  to 
season  where  it  was  to  be  more  or  less  expected,  but 
during  the  season.  On  the  whole  the  services  of  the 
women  were  noted  as  being  more  satisfactory  than 
those  of  the  men;  among  the  women  also  there  was 
a  smaller  percentage  of  turn-over.  It  was  indicated 
that  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  more  competent 
leadership  lay  in  the  inducement  of  higher  salaries. 
Were  a  continuous  all-year  play  program  carried  out 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools, 
as  recommended  in  another  place,  the  permanent 
playground  staff  thus  built  up  could  naturally 
obtain  results  far  superior  to  those  who  take  the 
playground  work  only  as  a  temporary  srnnmer  job. 

Along  with  the  necessity  of  trained  leadership  on 
the  playgrounds,  the  undesirability  of  having  school 
grounds  open  to  all  comers  at  all  times  without  super- 
vision was  shown,  and  it  was  recommended  that 
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school  grounds  be  opened  for  play  and  recreation 
only  when  and  where  competent  leadership  is 
provided. 

Out  of  the  general  considerations  affecting  school 
and  city  playgrounds  alike  came  several  of  the  most 
important  recommendations  touching  the  Cleveland 
playground  work.  In  the  matter  of  playground  hours 
it  was  recommended  that  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  play  for  children  and  recreation  for 
adults  be  recognized  and  that  the  playground  day 
be  divided  accordingly;  the  day-time  hours  (10 A.  M. 
to  7  P.  M.  was  suggested)  for  the  children;  the  even- 
ing hours  (7  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.)  for  adults. 

Another  general  recommendation  was  the  organi- 
zation of  year-round  outdoor  playgrounds  for  the 
children.  This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  this 
summary. 

Finally  it  was  recommended  that  school  and  city 
playground,  together  with  the  evening  playground 
centers  for  adults,  be  placed  under  one  central  ad- 
ministration which  would  assure  unified  control. 

School  Gardens 
The  value  of  school  gardening  as  it  was  developed 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  war,  having  been  shown,  it 
was  recommended  that  this  increased  interest  in  gar- 
dening as  manifested  particularly  among  school  chil- 
dren be  not  permitted  to  fall  off.  To  that  end  two 
subsidiary  recommendations  were  made:  (1)  that  the 
present  separate  organization  of  school  gardening  as 
a  part  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  be  continued ;  (2)  that  gardening  be  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
with  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  school 
room  and  with  school  credit  for  actual  gardening  as 
much  as  for  any  other  school  laboratory  work. 

School  Community  Centers 
The  recommendations  made  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
munity Center  work  were  all  of  a  general  character. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  community  center  move- 
ment is  still  very  young,  that  it  is  a  movement  which 
by  its  very  nature  must  develop  slowly.  It  was 
therefore  recommended  as  a  present  program  that  no 
city-wide  community  center  organization  be  at- 
tempted, but  rather  that  the  funds  which  shall  be- 
come available  for  the  work  be  spent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  maintaining  several  first  class  intensively 
organized  centers  in  the  neediest  sections  as  a  demon- 
stration to  all  other  communities  of  what  community 
centers  at  their  best  are  capable  of  doing.  The  type 
of  work  done  by  the  Neighborhood  Service  Centers 
during  the  war  was  commended  as  the  sort  of  pro- 
gram that  should  be  undertaken. 

The  above  plan  of  organization  includes  the  ap- 
pointment at  each  center  of  a  social  service  worker 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  director  of  the  center  and 
neighborhood  visitor.  At  the  same  time  the  advan- 
tage of  placing  the  work  under  the  general  guidance 
of  the  Principal  of  the  Day  School  was  shown.  It 
was  therefore  recommended  that  the  best  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  have  the  social  service  worker  and 
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director  of  the  center  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  day  school. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  evening  playground  recreation  centers  be  made  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  School  Community  Centers 
as  a  logical  continuance  of  the  activities  of  the  winter 
months. 

It  was  recommended  also  that,  in  addition  to  the 
intensively  organized  centers  supported  for  the  pres- 
ent by  funds  other  than  those  derived  from  fees  paid 
by  members,  all  centers  capable  of  organizing  on  the 
self-supporting  basis  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Municipal  Bath  Houses 

The  following  specific  recommendations  were  made 
in  connection  with  the  several  bath  houses: 

Broadway. — The  purchase  of  the  lot  in  the  rear  of 
the  bath  house  as  a  playground. 

The  addition  of  a  gymnasium  in  order  to  make 
social  center  work  possible. 

Clark  Avenue. — The  purchase  of  adjoining  lot  for 
a  playground. 

Orange. — Complete  renovation  of  interior.  Instal- 
lation of  gymnasium  apparatus.  Revival  of  gymna- 
sium work  under  trained  leadership. 

Woodla7id. — Enlargement  of  the  pla3'ground. 

The  general  recommendation  affecting  all  the  bath 
houses  was  for  the  development  of  the  bath  houses 
as  community  centers  following  the  lead  which  Wood- 
land Bath  House  has  already  so  well  taken. 
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Public  Parks 
The  one  outstanding  recommendation  of  the  park 
chapter  was  found  in  the  need  for  more  neighborhood 
parks.  Only  two  small  parks  in  the  entire  city  were 
found  to  be  really  serving  community  needs.  These 
were  Fairview  Park  and  Lincoln  Square.  In  addi- 
tion two  of  the  large  parks  were  found  to  be  reach- 
ing population  centers:  Gordon  Park  in  the  St.  Clair 
District  and  Kingsbury  Run  Park  touching  the  col- 
ored section  of  the  city.  The  placing  of  more  parks 
of  the  type  of  Fairview  and  Lincoln  Square  in  the 
present  centers  of  population  and  the  provision  now 
of  parks  of  this  type  for  future  population  centers 
were  found  to  be  urgent  needs.  Incidentally,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  importance  of  immediately  im- 
proving Kingsbury  Run  Park  because  of  its  acces- 
sibility to  one  of  the  city's  most  congested  sections. 

Public  Libraries 
If  competent  workers  are  to  be  secured  in  the  future 
more  adequate  salaries  are  absolutely  necessary. 

As  shown  by  the  map  facing  page  181  there  is  par- 
ticular need  of  library  facihties  in  the  Kinsman  and 
Buckeye  sections.  Residents  in  some  parts  of  Not- 
tingham have  to  pay  20  cents  carfare  to  get  to  and 
from  the  nearest  branch  library.  Generally  speaking, 
pubhc  libraries  should  not  be  more  than  a  mile  apart 
to  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. There  is  need  for  a  much  greater  supply  of 
books  for  recreational  reading,  especially  good  fic- 
tion, children's  books  and  those  selected  for  the 
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foreign  born.  It  is  estimated  that  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  such  books  at  least  80,000  more  volumes 
would  be  needed  each  year  than  are  available  with 
the  present  funds. 

What  is  Needed  Most  in  Public  Recreation  in 
Cleveland 

1 .  The  most  urgent  need  in  the  way  of  public  recrea- 
tion in  Cleveland  is  for  a  year-around  playground 
system,  taking  care  of  at  least  50,000  of  the  200,000 
children  of  school  age  in  Cleveland,  in  contrast  to  the 
4,000  children  who  are  now  taken  care  of  on  public 
playgrounds  for  ten  weeks.  This  is  primarily  a  task 
of  leadership;  first,  leadership  on  the  public  grounds 
which  the  city  already  owns  and  second,  an  extension 
type  of  leadership  using  vacant  lots  and  safe  streets. 

2.  The  second  need  is  for  more  play  space  to  sup- 
plement the  insufficient  space  in  Tj^pe  5  of  the  building 
development.  This  should  be  soon  followed,  although 
not  immediatelj^,  by  the  securing  of  adequate  play 
space  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  city.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  limited 
number  of  neighborhood  play  fields  for  larger  space 
games  which  are  not  possible  on  playgrounds. 

3.  For  adults  the  most  important  thing  is  the 
development  of  an  adequate  system  of  community 
centers.  The  majority  of  these  should  be  run  on  a 
self-supporting  and  co-operative  basis.  During  the 
initial  stages  certain  of  these  should  be  subsidized  so 
that  at  least  one  out  of  every  ten  may  be  run  as  a 
model  center  so  that  the  others  may  plan  their  work 
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in  the  light  of  the  successful  experience  of  more  fully 
developed  centers. 

4.  On  the  side  of  administration,  the  most  neces- 
sary thing  is  the  centralizing  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  of  the  policy  and  control  of  all  of  the  play- 
grounds, both  on  school  and  park  property.  The 
supervisor  of  the  playgrounds  should  be  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Education  since  the  leadership  of 
play  between  the  years  of  six  and  sixteen  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  educational  problem.  The  supervisor 
of  recreation  under  the  Park  Department  should  have 
as  his  special  task,  not  only  the  development  of  the 
wider  use  of  the  parks,  but  also  of  those  outdoor,  city- 
wide  forms  of  recreation,  particularly  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  public  holidays,  without  which  Cleveland  can 
never  successfully  become  a  closely-knit  community. 

5.  An  adequate  recreation  and  playground  system 
for  Cleveland  would  cost  between  $450,000  and 
$500,000  per  year.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  a 
system  at  these  terms  at  present.  Hence  we  should 
set  our  eyes  on  a  possibly  attainable  goal,  namely, 
the  securing  at  once  of  ten  all  the  year  round  play- 
grounds, and  at  least  four  all  the  year  round  com- 
munity centers  and  outdoor  athletic  fields. 

6.  Looking  at  the  plan  for  public  recreation  system 
in  Cleveland,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  but  part  of 
a  complete  program  for  the  entire  city.  In  the  sum- 
mary volume  of  this  series,  is  to  be  suggested  an 
entire  program,  suggesting  co-operation  between  pub- 
lic, private  and  commercial  agencies,  whereby  each 
takes  the  field  that  it  can  best  develop.    It  should 
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be  remembered,  however,  that  the  task  of  the  public 
recreation  sj^stem  is  particularly  vital,  because  it  is 
that  part  of  the  recreational  system  which  alone  can 
be  done  adequately  by  public  funds  and  which,  if  not 
done,  will  leave  the  future  citizens  of  Cleveland 
handicapped  with  a  half-way  development. 
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APPENDIX 

CHAPTER  II 

Precincts  Included  in  Each  of  Five  Building 
Types 

(Precincts  included  in  parenthesis   thus    (A)  were  omitted   from  space 
calculations  because  of  uneven  development.     See  text  Cliapter  II). 

TYPE  1 
Ward    1,  Precinct  A 
Precinct  B 
Ward  19,  Precincts  A,  B,  D,  F,  G,  H,  O,  (P),  (Q). 

TYPE  2 
Ward  10,  Precincts  D,  (E),  (F),  M,  N,  O. 
Ward  11,  Precincts  B,  C,  D,  E. 
Ward  22,  Precincts  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R. 
Ward  20,  Precincts  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R. 
Ward  18,  Precincts  A,  B,  C,  D. 

TYPES 

Ward    1,  Precincts  C,  D. 

Ward    3,  Precincts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  K. 

Ward    8,  Precincts  A,  E. 

Ward  10,  Precincts  (G),  H,  I,  J,  K,  L. 

Ward  20,  Precincts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  (G). 

Ward  21,  All  Precincts. 

Ward  22,  Precincts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 

Ward  23,  Precincts  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  N,  O,  P,  (Q). 

Ward  24,  All  Precincts  wath  the  following  omitted  from  cal- 
culations because  of  uneven  development  (E)  (I), 
(L),  (N),  (P),  (S). 

Ward  25,  All  Precincts. 

Ward  26,  Precincts  (A),  (B),  C,  D,  (E),  M,  N,  (R),  (S),  (X), 
Y,  Z,  CO,  DD. 
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TYPE  4 
Ward    1,  Precincts  (E),  F,  (G),  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  (O),  P.  Q. 
Ward    2,  All  Precincts  with  the  following  unevenly  developed : 

(A),  (B),  (I),  (M),  (Q),  (R),  (T). 
Ward    3,  Precincts  G,  H,  I,  J,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R. 
Ward    4,  All  Precincts. 
Ward    5,  AU  Precincts. 
Ward    6,  All  Precincts  with  the  following  unevenly  developed : 

(L),  (N),  (O),  (P),  (Q),  (R),  (S),  (T). 
Ward    7,  All  Precincts  with  the  following  unevenly  developed: 

(K),  (L),  (O),  (S). 
Ward    8,  Precincts  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  B. 
Ward  13,  All  Precincts  with  the  following  unevenly  developed: 

(N),  (O). 
Ward  14,  All  Precincts  with  the  following  unevenly  developed: 

(A),  (B),  (L),  (M),  (0). 
Ward  15,  All  Precincts  w  th  the  following  unevenly  developed: 

(A),  (B),  (L),  (M),  (O)   (P),  (Q),  (S)   (T),  (U),  (W), 

(X). 
Ward  16,  AU  Precincts  with  the  following  unevenly  developed: 

(K),  (T),  (U),  (V),  (W),  (X),  (Y),  (AA). 
Ward  17,  Precincts  (G),  (L),  M,  (N),  O. 
Ward  18,  Precincts  L,  M,  N,  O,  Q,  R  S. 
Ward  19  Precincts  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N. 
Ward  26,  All  Precincts  unevenly  developed,  exceptin     those 

included  in  Type  3. 

TYPES 
Ward    8,  Precincts  C,  D,  F  G,  H. 
Ward    9,  Precincts  F,  G,  E. 
Ward  10,  Precmcts  A,  B,  C. 

W^ard  11,  Precincts  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  X,  O,  P  Q. 
Ward  12,  All  Precincts. 

Ward  17,  Precincts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  H,  I,  J,  K. 
Ward  18,  Precincts  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  P. 
Ward  19,  Precincts  C,  E. 
Ward  23,  Precincts  A,  C,  L,  M. 
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Findings  of  Play  Space  Survey  in  Typical  Pre- 
cincts OP  THE  Four  Building  Types 

(Units  denote  areas  of  625  sq.  ft.  available  for  play) 

TYPE  2 


Ward  10,  Precinct  D 
Hough  to  Payne;  E.  41-E.  55 


Ward  18,  Precinct  C 
Euclid  to  Cedar;  E.  79-E.  83 


Ward  20,  Precinct  P 
E.  87-E.  90;  Euclid  to  Hough 


Ward  22,  Precinct  R 
E.  71-E.  75;  Euclid  to  Hough 


Plat  Units 
Private  Yards .  .  178 
Vacant  Lots  .  .  .  165 
Safe  Streets....  128 

Total  Units.  .  ..471 

Play  Units 
Private  Yards .  .  367 
Vacant  Lots.  .  .  20 
Safe  Streets.  ...  64 

Total  units.  .  .  .451 

Plat  Units 
Private  Yards.  .498 
Vacant  Lots.  .  .     8 
Safe  Streets....  144 

Total  Units.  .  .  .650 

Plat  Units 

Private  Yards.  .334 
Vacant  Lots. . .  6 
Safe  Streets ....  164 


Total  Units 504 

Average  Play  Units  per  Acre,  Type  2 12.89 

Play  Units,  33  Precincts,  Type  2  (est.) 16,059 

TYPE  3 
Ward  1,  Precinct  D  Plat  Units 

Desmond  to  Detroit;  W.  85-93  Private  Yards .  .  339 

Vacant  Lots. ...   71 
Safe  Streets..  .  .143 

Total  Units 553 
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Ward  20,  Precinct  B 

Cory-Linwood;  Addison  Rd.-E.  82 


Plat  Units 
Private  Yards.  .177 
Vacant  Lots. ...     0 
Safe  Streets 124 


Total  Units . 


.301 


Ward  21,  Precinct  L 
Superior-Wade;  E.  80-84 


Ward  24,  Precinct  T 

Pierpont-Gooding;  E.  102-105 


Ward  26,  Precinct  C 

St.  Clair-Gray;  E,  117-Eddy 


Play  Units 
Private  Yards . .  340 
Vacant  Lots. ...     o 
Safe  Streets 160 

Total  Units 500 

Play  Units 
Private  Yards .  .  257 
Vacant  Lots. ...     0 
Safe  Streets...  .168 

Total  Units 425 

Play  Units 
Private  Yards .  .300 
Vacant  Lots. ...     5 
Safe  Streets....  148 


Total  Units 453 

Average  Play  Units  per  Acre,  Type  3 17.97 

Play  Units,  101  Precincts,  Type  3  (est.) 63,486 


TYPE  4 
Ward  2,  Precinct  N 

Storer-Dennison;  W.  49-W.  54 
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Play  Units 
Private  Yards .  .  637 
Vacant  Lots. ...   73 
Safe  Streets..  .  .388 

Total  Units .  .  .  1098 


Ward  3,  Precinct  H 
Franklin-Madison;  W.  65-W.  7 


Ward  3,  Precinct  I 

Bridge  Av.-Lillian  Ct;  W.  58-64 


Ward  7,  Precinct  P 
W.  25-Scranton  Rd. ;  Clark-Holm- 
den 


Play  Units 
Private  Yards . .  344 
Vacant  Lots. ...  152 
Safe  Streets ....  140 


Total  Units . 


.636 


Plat  Units 
Private  Yards.  .208 
Vacant  Lots. ...     0 
Safe  Streets...  .  32 

Total  Units 240 

Plat  Units 
Private  Yards .  .  105 
Vacant  Lots ....     4 
Safe  Streets ....  64 


Total  Units . 
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Ward  16,  Precinct  D 
Woodland-Quincy;  86-89 


Plat  Units 
Private  Yards.  .300 
Vacant  Lots.  .  .   12 
Safe  Streets...  .100 


Total  Units 412 

Average  Play  Units  per  Acre,  Type  4 14.04 

Total  Play  Units,  181  Precincts,  Type  4  .  . .  145,925 


TYPES 


Ward  8,  Precinct  H 
Vermont-Aust;  25-29. 
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Plat  Units 
Private  Yards .  .   35 
Vacant  Lots. ...     0 
Safe  Streets ....  46 


Total  Units . 


81 


Ward  11,  Precinct  J 

Central-Cedar;  E.  38-E.  40 


Ward  12,  Precinct  K 

Woodland-Scovill;  E.  38-43 


Ward  23,  Precinct  C 

Superior-Lake;  E.  40-E.  49 


Play  Units 
Private  Yards .  .  189 

Vacant  Lot? 88 

Safe  Streets ....  72 


Total  Units . 


.349 


Play  Units 
Private  Yards .  .   70 

Vacant  Lots 0 

Safe  Streets 104 

Total  Units....  174 

Play  Units 
Private  Yards.  .151 

Vacant  Lots 108 

Safe  Streets 160 


Total  Units 419 

Average  Play  Units  per  Acre,  Type  5 4.86 

Total  Play  Units,  62  Precincts,  Typ    5 14,217 
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CLEVELAND  RECREATION  SURVEY 
REPORTS 

Copies  of  these  reports  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  1215  Swetland  Building,  Cleveland,  for  25  cents 
per  volume. 

STUDIES   OF   RECREATION   INFLUENCES 

DELINQUENCY  AND  SPARE  TIME 
SCHOOL  WORK  AND  SPARE  TIME 
WHOLESOME  CITIZENS  AND  SPARE  TIME 

STUDIES  OF   AGENCIES 

THE  SPHERE  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 

PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  RECREATION 

SUMMARY 
A  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  PROGRAM 
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